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THE AMERICAN PRINT GALLERY PRESENTS 


“THE LAST CAVALIER” 


There was Stuart the warrior, who fought light cavalry like no 
one ever has; who was the eyes and ears of an army which fought 
harder with less resources than any other army ever assembled; 
who used the very spirit of his men like a glittering, razor-sharp 
saber. 

There was Stuart the man, who wept openly at the deaths of 
beloved comrades-in-arms; who laughed and played with chil- 
dren, and enjoyed the accolades of beautiful women; who pas- 
sionately loved the rich splendor of the South and dreamed with 
his acts of his country’s independence. 

And there was Stuart the legend, holding his men happily 
against the most fantastic odds, the plumed knight-errant of the 
Confederacy, doing what others merely dreamed they might do; 
the officer with a name for fiery bravery in an army where 
incredible bravery was an everyday occurrence. 

He sang, laughed, joked until the crash and roar of battle 
when he rode before his lean, tattered columns to be shot at like 


BY MICHAEL GNATEK, JR. 


any one of his common troopers. His men adorned their hats with 
chicken feathers because they couldn’t find ostrich plumes like 
the General. He picked cornflowers on the tumultuous Gettys- 
burg Campaign because they reminded him, as he rode to battle, 
of his little daughter’s eyes. 

The dynamic personalities of Jeb Stuart now come together in 
Michael Gnatek’s magnificent painting, “The Last Cavalier?’ a 
work destined to become a classic of historical art, and now avail- 
able as a limited edition print from the American Print Gallery. 


Limited edition print (overall size 23" x 26", image size 20" x 20") 
750 S/N on acid free paper @ $85.00, plus $5.00 shipping. 

Note cards, 10 in a box, $7.50 plus $2.50 shipping. Framed note 
card, $15.00 plus $5.00 shipping. 

Telephone orders, Mon.-Fri. 9 am-5 pm, 800-448-1863 (toll free). 
Personal checks and all major credit cards accepted. For informa- 
tion on additional military art, send $1.00 or call 717-334-6188. 


AMERICAN 


PRINT GALLERY 


America’s Foremost Source for Military Art 
219 Steinwehr Avenue è Gettysburg, PA 17325 (717) 334-6188 
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OUR COVER: The sun sets over the 
Allegheny Mountains, as a Union 
camp prepares for a night in Vir- 
ginia’s Shenandoah Valley near New 
Market. Photo by Nanci Lee Purvis, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


ON THE BACK: What might have 
been, at least according to the Brit- 
ish. Printed in London, circa 1861- 
62, this purely speculative map ex- 
plores North America's fate, had the 
South won independence. A discus- 
sion of Robert E. Lee's monumental 
decision at Appomattox appears on 
page 49. Courtesy of Harold M. 
Hyman, William P. Hobby Professor 
of History, Rice University, Texas. 


The glory and anguish of the American past... 
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Douglas Southall Freeman’s 


R.E. LEE: A Biography 
4 Volumes 
Publisher’s Price $150.00/ Yours For Only $27 


Outstanding biography of this distinguished general and master 
strategist. 2,494 pages, 212 illustrations including letters, military 
papers and war maps. Pulitzer Prize-winning 4-volume set. 


Alexis de Tocqueville's 


Democracy In America 
2 Volumes 
Publisher’s Price $30.00/ Yours For Only $1 


Based on the original 1835 and 1840 texts, this historical classic 
touches upon the course of American government and society. 


One of the greatest political treatises ever written. 
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Allan Nevins’ 


THE ORDEAL OF THE UNION 


8 Volumes 
Publisher’s Price $200.00/ Yours For Only $17 


The masterwork of this great historian. Monumental account 
of our national history, 1847 to 1865. From the Mexican War 
through Appomattox and the death of Lincoln. Told with 
a sweep and passion that is almost Tolstoian. “We are 
not likely to see more history of this character and scope 
for some time to come.” —N.Y. Times. National Book Award. 
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Dumas Malone5 Pulitzer Prize- Winning 


JEFFERSON AND HIS TIME 


6 Volumes 
Publisher's Price $121.70/ Yours For Only $14 


From his Virginia youth through his productive last years. 
Biography surpassing anything you've ever 
read on Jefferson and his world. 
1975 Pulitzer Prize. 


Of These Fine Collections 


A rare opportunity to enrich your 
library with one of these enduring works, 
at a fraction of its usual cost, with 
your trial membership. 


Douglas Southall Freeman’s 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: 
A Study in Command 


3 Volumes 
Publisher’s Price $90.00/ Yours For Only $5 


The remarkable commanders of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia and how they waged—and almost won—the 
Civil War. Product of 30 years of research by the leading 
authority on Confederate military history. 2,395 pages; 
24 portrait photographs; 107 military maps. 


SAVE $85 


Shelby Foote’s 
THE CIVIL WAR: A NARRATIVE 


3 Volumes 
Publisher’s Price $90.00/ Yours For Only $5 


By a historian who is also a gifted novelist—the opening 
at Fort Sumter through the surrender at Appomattox. 
“A remarkable achievement, prodigiously researched, 
vigorous, detailed, absorbing.” —N.Y. Times. 


We gave the world the Declaration 
of Independence and the Atom Bomb. 
Freed our slaves and crushed our Indi- 
ans. Elected Lincoln and elected 
Nixon. 


A rich mixture, the American past— 
which is one reason it makes lively read- 
ing. And the best of written history—not 
only of America but of all mankind—is 
the province of The History Book Club. 


Now in its 38th year, the Club pro- 
vides its members with the finest new 
books in history and world affairs— 
always at substantial savings. If you’ve 
never tried us, you’ve missed some great 
reading and unusual buys. But none 
quite like this. 


For a fraction of the Publisher's 
Price, we'll send you any one of the 
magnificent selections pictured—when 
you take one more book at the low 
Members’ Price (any book listed below). 

If you’re less than delighted, return 
all the books (we'll pay the postage) and 
that's that. Or keep them and take just 
four more books during the next two 
years from the 150 to 200 offered each 
month. 

They're easy to take at $3, $4, $5 
(and more) off bookstore prices. No 
stinting on physical quality either; all 
our books are the equal of the pub- 
lishers' editions. And this Club has a 
Bonus Plan that lets you pick any book 
we offer, not just certain ones. 


Pick one of these fine books at the low Members’ Price: 
(First price is publishers' list. Boldface shows Members' Price.) 


8862. The Gettysburg Campaign: A 
Study in Command. By Edwin B. 
Coddington. $40.00/$22.95 


8508. The Gurkhas. By Byron Farwell. 
Describes the finest infantrymen in the 
world. $17.95/$12.95 


8524. The Christians As The Romans 
Saw Them. By Robert L. Wilken. 
$17.95/$12.95 


1263. A History Of The Ostrogoths. 
By Thomas S. Burns. Relates the story of 
a ruthless, Germanic tribe who shook the 
very foundations of the Roman Empire. 
$19.95/$14.50 


5710. Family Names: How Our 


Surnames Came To America. 
By J. N. Hook, Ph.D. $16.95 /$11.95 


6874. Landscape Turned Red: The 
Battle Of Antietam. By Stephen W. 
Sears. $17.95 /$12.95 


8425. Cincinnatus: George 
Washington and the Enlightenment. 
By Garry Wills. Gives a fresh 
perspective on one of America’s greatest 
heroes. $18.95/$13.50 
5967. The Civil War Dictionary. By 
Mark M. Boatner III. $25.00/$17.50 
8284. The Devil’s Horsemen: The 
Mongol Invasion Of Europe. By 
James Chambers. $11.95/$8.95 
8458. The Children Of Pride: 
Abridged Edition. Edited By Robert 
Manson Myers. The Civil War saga of an 
aristocratic Southem family. 
$25.00/$17.00 
3012. The Bible As History. By 
Werner Keller. $14.95/$10.95 
8581. Somme. By Lyn Macdonald. 
Full of little-known episodes and 
telling details about this tragic WWI 
battle. $19.95/$14.50 


Caza- 


he History Book Club, Dept. N, 40 Guernsey Street, Box 790, Stamford, CT 06904-079 


j A note on how the Club works: A 
membership account will be opened 
| for you, to which your purchases will 
| be charged at the low Members’ 
Prices. You need pay only after you 
i have received your books. A postage- 
i and-packing fee is added to each 
shipment. 
l Every four weeks (13 times a year) 
| you will receive our Club magazine, 
the Review, with descriptions and 
i evaluations of new and recent selec- 
l tions. If you want the Editors’ Choice, 
do nothing; it will be sent automati- 
| cally. If you want another book, or no 
| book at all, return the mailing card 
marked with your wishes by the date 
l specified. If you should receive an 
| unwanted book because you had less 
than ten days to decide, you may re- 
| turn it and pay nothing. We guarantee 
| postage. 
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Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me the 
books whose numbers I have entered below. Bill my 
set at the stated price and my other selection at the 
low Members' Price, plus postage-and-packing. 


Set # ie) Selection # 


I may return the books within three weeks at your 
expense and owe nothing. Or, I will buy four more 
selections within the next two years (not counting my 
choices above). Membership is cancellable anytime 
thereafter. All Club purchases are at low Members’ 
Prices, and a postage-and-packing fee is added to all 
shipments. VX-75QT 
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MAIL CALL 


VIDAL'S RESEARCH 


Dear Editor, 

Thank you for your interview with 
Gore Vidal as published in the Oc- 
tober 1984 issue. It added needed in- 
sight into that author's controver- 
sial interpretation of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

As manager of the restored Surratt 
House and Tavern in Maryland, I 
must note that Mr. Vidal's researcher 
from Atlantic Monthly made contact 
with us right before publication. I 
doubt seriously that any corrections 
we were able to offer made it into 
print (at least, I found none). I 
suspect that the book was already on 
the presses when we were con- 
tacted. Surely that accounts for the 
fictionalized treatment of the Sur- 
ratts and David Herold. 

What a pity that the 700-member 
Surratt Society and its researchers 
with national stature were not able 
to guide Mr. Vidal earlier. The "cor- 
rect" version of the assassination 
material is just as fascinating — if not 
more so-than the fictional rendi- 
tion. 

Laurie Verge 
Programs/Facility Manager 
Surratt House and Tavern 
Clinton, Maryland 


THE GREATEST? 


Dear Editor, 

Some say Lincoln was a great 
president. A few have even said 
that he was one of the greatest presi- 
dents. But, except for the hyperbolic 
speechifying that obtains each year 
in Springfield, Illinois on the anni- 
versary of the birth of one A. Lin- 
coln, never have I heard anyone 
seriously suggest that he was "our 
nation's greatest president." Does 
Stanchak know something the rest 
of us don't? 

I am stunned to think that some- 
one could make such a ludicrous 
statement in light of what is known 
of Lincoln's presidency. 

While he is generally credited 
with preserving the Union, many 
historians hold him to be partially 
responsible for its dissolution. His 
presidency is characterized by the 
Columbia Encyclopedia as amounting 
"practically to dictatorship." Can a 
president who suspended the Con- 
stitution be regarded as the greatest? 

As for his freeing of the slaves, the 
"Great Emancipator" freed the slaves 


only in the rebellious states; he did 
that only to destabilize and weaken 
the Confederacy. His act was pure 
cynicism, because Lincoln, like most 
of his contemporaries, didn't con- 
sider the Negro to be the equal of 
Whites. 

Mr. Stanchak owes his readers 
either a very convincing argument 
for his statement, or an apology for 
insulting our intelligence. 

Thus far, I am not impressed with 
Civil War Times; claptrap such as 
this isn't improving our relationship. 

Thomas L. Filkins 
Manassas, Virginia 
Dear Editor, 

It seems to me that since you have 
become editor of CWTI, that the 
“slant” of the magazine has become 
decidedly more Northern. A case in 
point is a statement contained in the 
Gore Vidal interview. In the intro- 
duction to the interview you (I pre- 
sume) wrote "Through their eyes, 
with his characteristic boldness, 
Vidal studies our nation's greatest 
president." 

Did I miss some special election 
proclaiming Lincoln as our greatest 
president? There are many of us 
Southerners who would not only 
disagree with your assessment of 
Lincoln, but who do not even be- 
lieve that Lincoln was our presi- 
dent. 

CWTI used to be my favorite 
publication, but then it also used to 
be more bipartisan. 

Robert Buck 
Amarillo, Texas 


TOEERR...TO FORGIVE... 


Dear Editor, 

Refer to the October 1984 issue 
and Stephen Davis' article about 
A.C. Redwood, page 31. 

The military actions (Seven Days, 
Mechanicsville, and Cedar Moun- 
tain) described here were part of 
the Peninsular Campaign which ex- 
tended from March 3-11, 1862 to 
July 1, 1862. Davis' account is infor- 
mative and a pleasure to read. 

He refers to Lieutenant General 
T.J. Jackson and Lieutenant General 
A.P. Hill. Jackson (as of October 7, 
1861) and Hill (as of May 26, 1862) 
were major generals during this 
campaign. Jackson was promoted on 
October 10, 1862 and Hill to that 
grade on May 24, 1863, after the 
death of Jackson. 

Continued on page 9 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE IRON BRIGADE. By Alan T. 
Nolan. Berrien Springs, Mich.: Hard- 
scrabble Books, for Historical Society of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1983. Intro., 
illus., maps, notes, appendices, biblio., 
index, 412 pp. Price available from pub- 
lisher. 


This is the third time this classic 
unit history has been issued, each 
time by a different sponsor. That fact 
validates the comment made in this 
magazine when The Macmillan 
Company first brought out the book 
in 1961; we judged it then as be- 
longing well in the forefront of the 
100 best books on the Civil War. 
Through ownership or loan, most 
veteran Civil Warriors worth their 
salt (and hardtack and coffee) are 
familiar with this history; our review 
is addressed to the new recruits who 
have not caught up in their required 
reading. 

How does one go about producing 
a masterpiece of Civil War military 


unit history? This book definitely 
answers that question. The recipe is 
simple. After carefully choosing your 
regiment (the 20th Maine, for ex- 
ample) or brigade (such as the Stone- 
wall Brigade) or army (like the Army 
of Tennessee), you lay firm hands on 
someone whose writing style is clear, 
easy, and unpretentious, whose in- 
terest in his subject is intense enough 
to make him willing to undertake the 
drudgery of infinite research and 
verification, who can balance the 
accurate recording of great events 
with the stories of individual lives, 
and who-and this is important— 
has a sense of humor. Add a dash 
of genius, and that is all you need. 
At least, that is all that was required 
to produce The Iron Brigade. 

As everyone knows, the Iron Brig- 
ade was the only wholly Western 
brigade in the Union armies, com- 
posed as it was originally of the 2d, 
6th, and 7th Wisconsin, and the 19th 
Indiana, and later, the 24th Michi- 


gan. Even the brigade’s artillery sup- 
port, Stewart's famous Battery B of 
the 4th U.S. Artillery, came finally 
to be manned largely by volunteers 
from the brigade. 

Mr. Nolan begins with in-depth 
accounts of the formation of each of 
the four original regiments, and the 
almost providential way in which 
they were brigaded together under 
Brigadier General Rufus King. For 
almost a year unblooded, except 
for the 2d Wisconsin, which had 
seen action earlier at First Bull Run, 
the brigade camped, worked, and 
drilled. In the spring of 1862 they 
were part of the occupation force at 
Fredericksburg, where they acquired 
their second commander, Brigadier 
General John Gibbon, promoted 
from command of Battery B. It was 
he who got them the Regular Army 
dark blue frock coats, light blue 
trousers, and the tall, plumed, black 
hats that gave them their first name: 

Continued on page 10 


First Quality Hard Cover Books 
at Reasonable Prices for the Civil War Enthusiast. 


Battles & Leaders of the 
Civil War A magnificent 4- 
volume facsimile edition of 
this major 19th-century work. 
Over 750 pages in each vol- 
ume. 6% x 9%, $10.95 per 
volume. Buy all 4 volumes 


Civil War Guns William B. 
Edwards — A definitive en- 
cyclopedia of Civil War fire- 
arms presented in hundreds 
of photographs and clear and 
detailed text. 8% x 11%. 
444 pages. Published at 


Civil War Collectors Ency- 
clopedia Francis A. Lord — 
The guns, uniforms and 
equipment of the Union and 
Confederacy. Over 150 pho- 
tos and drawings plus exten- 
sive text. 8% x 11%. 360 


Naval History of the Civil 
War Adm. David D. Porter — 
A facsimile edition of Admiral 
Porter's out-of-print master- 
piece covering the conflict on 
both the High Seas & Inter- 
national Waterways. Illus- 


Memoirs of Robert E. Lee 
A.L. Long — Originally pub- 
lished in 1887. This important 
narrative covers Lee's entire 
life and military career. 6% x 
9%. 752 pages. Only $9.95 


at our special price of $19.95 Now Only $10.95 pages. Originally published at trated. 848 pages. 
$39.95 per set $19.95 Now Only $10.95 Only $14.95 
ORDER FORM 
Battles & Leaders Volume 1 ....$10.95 []CivilWarGuns............. $10.95 Name 
CE ÀH—— —— ÁO —M—PÓ DS 
Battles & Leaders Volume 2 .... . 10.95 Civil War Collectors Address 
Encyclopedia... 47i. 10.95 
Battles & Leaders Volume 3 .... 10.95 City 
Memoirs of RobertE.Lee...... 9.95 
[.] Battles & Leaders Volume 4 .... 10.95 State Zip 
[O Naval History of Civil War ...... 14.95 
Battles & Leaders — Set ...... 39.95 Please make checks payable to: Blue & Grey Press 


110 Enterprise Avenue 


Please add $2.40 for postage and handling on the first book and $1.00 Secaucus, N.J. 07094 


for each additional book. N.J. residents please add 6% sales tax. 
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AUTHORS’ CORPS 


“Whatever the citizens may have 
expected from Grant’s Army, what 
they received from it that day was 
aid, protection, and safety.” So 
wrote a Confederate officer and jour- 
nalist of Richmond’s capture on 
April 3, 1865. The first Federal 
troops entered the city under the 
command of 25-year old Colonel 
Edward H. Ripley. This month, in 
“The Duke Of Richmond,” author 
Ennis Duling describes the chaos 
that swept Richmond during its first 
days under Union occupation. 
Drawing on Ripley's correspon- 
dance, Duling describes the devas- 
tating confusion and anarchy ram- 
pant in the former capital of the 
Confederacy. 

Vermont resident Duling, a Get- 
tysburg College, Pennsylvania grad- 
uate, formerly taught in rural 
Vermont schools for ten years. Pres- 
ently, he is a story editor for Ski Rac- 
ing Magazine and at work on a novel 
about Vermont during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. For further reading 
on Richmond under Ripley’s rule 
he recommends: The Fall of Rich- 
mond (1960), by Rembert W. Patrick. 

Southern resistance in Louisiana 
collapsed with the fall of New 
Orleans in April 1862. Hoping for a 
revival of fighting spirit, the Con- 
federate Government created the 
Military District of Western Loui- 
siana and placed Major General 
Richard Taylor in command. After 
scraping together two brigades of 
undisciplined, under-armed men, 
Taylor built a defensive position 
named Fort Bisland along the Atcha- 
falaya River in the beautiful Bayou 
Teche country. Meanwhile, Union 
Major General Nathaniel Banks 
decided to secure the bayous before 
advancing up the Mississippi River 
and opening it to Union movement 
from New Orleans to Vicksburg. The 
stage was set for “Battles In The 
Bayous.” 

In this story,veteran CWTI author 
Jack Rudolph describes the engage- 
ments at Fort Bisland and Irish 
Bend. Rudolph is a graduate of Law- 
rence University and The United 
States Military Academy. A Wiscon- 
sin resident, he has worked as a 
reporter, writer, and critic for the 
Green Bay Gazette and has written 
for many publications including 
CWTI (his “Taking Up Arms” ap- 


peared in the April 1984 issue), Sports 


Illustrated, and Football Digest. He is 
currently retired and writing free- 
lance articles. 

“It is the eagle of freedom, the 
bird of our banner." Loyal recruits of 
the 8th Wisconsin Infantry felt a 
fierce pride for their eagle mascot, 
^Old Abe." Taken into United States 
service, named after President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the eagle incited a 
patriotic spirit in Union soldiers 
and civilians alike. And called the 
Yankee Buzzard by the Confeder- 
ates, he was the prime target of 
many Rebel marksmen. 

Author Georgianne Lindemann 
tells the story of how Old Abe 
became an emblem of freedom for 
the Union. A life-long Watertown, 
Wisconsin resident, Lindemann is 
interested in local history. For further 
reading she recommends: Abe— The 
War Eagle (1903), by C.P. Nelson. 

Joseph Conable Thomas, chap- 
lain of the 88th Illinois Infantry was 
sorely troubled over the morals of 
his flock. To combat the unavoid- 
able vices common to army life, the 
chaplain sought a wholesome diver- 
sion for his men. This month's 
“Rakes Into Readers," by Charles F. 
Cooney is the story of Chaplain 
Thomas’ idea - the first army library 
system. 

Cooney, a former CWTI managing 
editor, is currently a free-lance writer 
living in Falls Church, Virginia. He 
has a penchant for unusual Civil War 
stories like his most recent CWTI 
contribution, “The Left-Armed 
Corps," which appeared in the April 
1984 issue. Most of Cooney's re- 
search for "Rakes into Readers" was 
done at The Library of Congress and 
the National Archives. 

Also in this issue is the conclusion 
of "In Vinculis: A Prisoner of War," 
a memoir of a Confederate citizen- 
soldier's incarceration submitted by 
Priscilla Pearson. This month, in Part 
II, Virginia citizen A.M. Keiley, cap- 
tured at Petersburg and briefly held 
at Point Lookout, Maryland, is trans- 
ferred to Elmira Prison in New York. 
There he becomes the keeper of the 
"Doomsday Book," recording the 
deaths and illnesses of his fellow 
prisoners. For further reading on 
life at Elmira and the prison experi- 
ence, CWTI recommends Civil War 
Prisons (1930) by William B. Hessel- 
tine. 
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Continued from page 7 
In the Peninsular Campaign two 
CSA full generals were present, 
J.E. Johnston and R.E. Lee, but no 
lieutenant general. In fact there was 
no lieutenant general in the Confed- 
erate army. 
Dr. W.L. Williams 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Dear Editor, 

I enjoyed the June 1984 article, “A 
Piece of Rebel Rascality,” on the 
Wade Hampton cattle raid. But there 
should be one correction. On page 
14 in paragraph 3 Major General 
Matthew G. Butler did not lose his 
leg in South Carolina but during the 
Battle of Brandy Station, Virginia 
on June 9, 1863. Keep up the good 
work. 

Robert A. Gale 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor, 

I believe that a geographical error 
appears in the September 1984 issue 
of CWTI, “In the Shadow of the 
Valley” by George F. Skoch. 

The road on which Lieutenant 
Meigs was killed was known as the 
Warm Springs Road until the early 
part of this century. The Swift Run 
Gap Road on which Mr. Skoch 
placed Meigs’ death is approximately 
twenty-two miles to the east and 
presently known as Route 33. 

My paternal grandfather, who 
served under Thomas Rosser, 
pointed out to me the location of 
Meigs’ death. According to my 
grandfather, it was first thought that 
he was killed in retaliation for the 
death of a youth at the hands of 
George A. Custer. 

According to accounts of that 
period, when Custer and his army 
were traveling south on the Valley 
Turnpike near Mount Jackson a re- 
tarded youth, who was hunting 
squirrels, was picked up and sum- 
marily condemned to death as a 
bushwacker. He was tied to a sup- 
ply wagon and forced to follow it to 
Dayton, Virginia, where after dig- 
ging his own grave was shot and 
buried. This among other incidents 
caused Custer to be a much disliked 
man locally. In fact, so much so that, 
according to reports, his death at the 
battle of Little Big Horn was glee- 
fully celebrated locally by the ring- 
ing of bells and the firing of guns. 

Michael H. Harrison, Jr. 
Elkton, Virginia 


A HAPPIER NOTE 


Dear Editor, 
After reading the two introduc- 
‘tory issues to Civil War Times Illus- 
Continued on page 50 
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the Black Hat Brigade. And it was 
Gibbon who drilled and disciplined 
them into a proud fighting machine. 

Their battle career began with the 
Second Bull Run Campaign. The ini- 
tiation came with violent abruptness 
in the bloody stand-up fight at 
Brawner's Farm in the Monday dusk 
of July 28, 1862. From then on they 
were in the thick of things as a 
recognized superior fighting unit, 
from Second Bull Run, through 
South Mountain (where Hooker's 
chance remark to McClellan re- 
christened them the Iron Brigade), 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, and— 
finally Gettysburg. After its stub- 
born, hopeless battle against a whole 
Confederate army corps on the first 
day at Gettysburg, the Iron Brigade 
could muster only about 650 able- 
bodied men. From then on to Appo- 
mattox it was only a shadow — albeit 
a formidable one — of its former self. 
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This, very sketchily, reviews the 
basic content of this book. No brief 
review can more than touch upon 
all the evidences of painstaking and 
exhaustive research (for a beginning, 
I cite the research on the Brawner's 
Farm battle), or adequately praise the 
skill with which Mr. Nolan lightens 
his account of great events with the 
homely details of soldier life, and 
brightens it all with deft touches of 
humor. 

As I understand it, a review should 
not attempt to tell the whole story 
of a book; its purpose should be— 
mainly—either to save the reader 
from wasting time on an unworthy 
book, or whet his appetite for a good 
one. This review aims for the latter 
result. 

Robert D. Hoffsommer 
CWTI 
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THE WAR IN WORDS 


On a shelf alongside other, or-, 


nately-bound unit histories it is in- 
nocuous, and the brown binding is 
easily forgettable; the spine contains 
only the words “Thirteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteers.” At first, 
the volume seems too small to have 
717 pages. “You can’t judge a book 
by its cover,” goes the old adage, 
and nowhere in Civil War literature 
is this more true than with Lieuten- 
ant S. Millett Thompson’s Thirteenth 
Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry in the War of the Rebellion, 
1861-1865: A Diary Covering Three 
Years and a Day (Boston and New 
York, 1888). 

Thompson, who died in 1911 at 
age seventy-three, lived in Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire, when the 
Civil War began. Like thousands of 
other Northern men, he enlisted 
after President Abraham Lincoln's 
second great call for volunteer 
troops. His regiment took shape in 
late summer 1862, and Thompson 
eventually became a 2d lieutenant 
in Company E. The 13th New 
Hampshire (along with four sister 
units) then headed south to war. At 
Fredericksburg, Virginia that De- 
cember it underwent its baptism in 
battle. Fortunately, it was only in the 
last assault on Marye's Heights, 
when gathering darkness held down 
casualties and brought an end to the 
slaughter. 

Following a year's peaceful cam- 
paigning in southeastern Virginia, 
the regiment was one of the first to 
take part in the 1864-1865 contest for 
Petersburg. Eleven months of fight- 
ing as part of the XXIV Corps 
marked its final year of existence. 
Thompson himself was so severely 
wounded during the siege that he 
left the army that autumn. But his 
interest and pride in the 13th New 
Hampshire never waned. 

In the 1870s, he began contacting 
former compatriots for diaries, let- 
ters, reminiscences, and any other 
material that could be incorporated 
into the highly personal history he 
wished to undertake. What Thomp- 
son sought to capture, as nearly as 
possible, were "the affairs, senti- 
ments and spirit of the times of the 
war; for the spirit of a day, or a time 
or an age is the very soul of its his- 
tory, without which a string of bold 
facts is a bit of mere book-keeping." 


by James I. Robertson, Jr. 


Ay Y 
58S 

The Thirteenth’ s igile Longue at 
Petersburg, Brigadier General Hiram 


Burnham. 


Four characteristics make this 
book one of the best of the many 
regimental studies. First, the narra- 
tive is arranged in diary form, mak- 
ing it easy to check events on any 
given day in the September 1, 1862- 
June 30, 1865 period. Second, it 
would be difficult to find another 
unit history so deeply detailed. For 
example, Thompson began describ- 
ing his post-Fredericksburg camp 
by writing: "Company E, the fifth 
company from the right of the Regi- 
ment, was located on the left, or 
east side, as one looks toward the 
brook, of a very deep gully, twelve 
feet deep at least, extending down 
towards the brook . . . and was 
called "Capt. Julian's hole in the 
ground.' The writer had his tent 
under a large pine tree on the east 
side of this gully. . . ." 

Third, Thompson was true to his 
original intent to make his history- 
telling personal. Individual officers 
and enlisted men appear regularly. 
Long excerpts from their writings 
and recollections are woven expertly 
into the narrative. One could almost 
call this a collective biography of 
the 13th New Hampshire, with 
Thompson revealing himself most of 
all. A muster roll, personal notes, 
and a full account of an 1887 re- 
union are dividend-addendas. And 
last, among the book's principal 
assets is that, unlike 95 percent of 
Civil War regimental histories, this 
one has a good index that quickly 
pinpoints people and places. As a 
result, a very useful book is even 
more usable. LI 
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ith the fall of New Orleans in April 
1862, Southern resistance collapsed in 
Louisiana. In an attempt to revive it, the 
Confederate Government created the military 
District of Western Louisiana and sent Major 
General Richard Taylor to command it. 

The son of former U.S. President and Major 
General Zachary Taylor and former brother-in- 
law of twice-married Confederate President Jef- 
ferson Davis, “Dick” Taylor was a feisty character, 
an "army brat" who had no interest in a military 
career, but who rose to the rank of lieutenant 
general in the Confederate army, one of only 
three non-West Point graduates to do so. Taylor 


A woodcut of the Battle of Irish Bend (a fight called Ner- 
son's Woods by the Confederates), done by a William M. 
Hall of the 22d Maine Regiment, serving under Brigadier 
General Cuvier Grover. Both armies fought well in this 
engagement, despite their lack of combat experience. 
spent most of his life in his native Louisiana 
following study at Harvard University and gradu- 
ation from Yale University in 1845. 

After serving as his father’s military secretary 
for a short time during the Mexican War, Taylor 
managed a sugar plantation for the general, mar- 
ried a Southern heiress, and settled down to the 
life of an affluent planter (he even kept a rac- 
ing stable) about thirty-five miles north of New 


Harper's Weekly, May 16, 1863 


Orleans. The thirty-five-year-old Taylor was a 
member of the state senate when Louisiana se- 
ceded, but resigned to take a commission as 
colonel of the 9th Louisiana Infantry, which he 
led to Virginia in summer 1861, just too late for 
the First Battle of Bull Run. 

Promoted brigadier general in October 1861, 
Taylor commanded the Louisiana brigade under 
General P.G.T. Beauregard until transferred to 
Major General T.J. “Stonewall” Jackson's army 
in Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. Some of his 
father's old Regular Army standards must have 
rubbed off on him; when he took the brigade 
to Jackson it was thoroughly trained and disci- 
plined. He led it brilliantly but his health was 
not up to Jackson's whirlwind strategy. After the 
June 1862 Seven Days Battle for Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, he had to take sick leave. On Stonewall's 
strong recommendation he was given promo- 
tion to major general and posted to his home 
grounds. 

On his August 1862 arrival in Louisiana he 
found a mess. He had no funds, no supplies, no 
arms and virtually no soldiers. He pitched in so 
energetically, however, that by October he had 
scraped together a ragamuffin force of about 
5,900 men. Almost none had seen combat, many 
were reluctant draftees, without weapons and 
completely allergic to discipline. 

He organized this "army" into two brigades. 
One, consisting of the 18th, 28th, and Crescent 
Louisiana regiments, was commanded by Briga- 
dier General Alfred Mouton. Brigadier General 
Henry H. Sibley, a former U.S. Army Regular and 
inventor of the conical squad tent familiar to 
future generations of American soldiers, led an 
understrength brigade of wild-eyed, mounted 
Texans, designated as the 4th, 5th, and 6th Texas 
Mounted Infantry. These Lone Star State men 
were supported by a four-gun artillery unit called 
the Valverde Battery because its guns had been 
captured at the Battle of Valverde, New Mexico, 
the year before. The Texans were fierce fighters 
under the right leader, but were even more un- 
disciplined than Mouton's mercurial Louisianans. 

The rest of the force included the 2d Louisi- 
ana Calvary, Lieutenant Colonel Ed Waller's bat- 
talion of mounted Texas riflemen, Colonel V.A. 
Fournet's “Yellow Jacket" battalion of five infan- 
try companies and a trio of four-gun batteries 
commanded by Captains Florian Cornay, George 
Ralston, and Oscar J. Semmes. The latter, brother 
of the famed Confederate naval hero Raphael 
Semmes, had been a member of the West Point 
class of 1862 but resigned to go with his state. 
Later a "battalion" of only ninety men under 
Major E.H. Clack also reported for duty. 
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Mark Pfoutz 


be of considerable nuisance value, 
was the Bayou Teche country west 
of the Atchafalaya River, a stream 
which enters the Gulf of Mexico 
about seventy-five miles from New 
Orleans. Taylor himself provided the 
best description of the region in his 
Civil War memoirs. 

"Navigable for more than a hundred 
miles, preserving in all seasons an equal 
breadth and depth, so gentle in its flow 
that it might be taken for a canal did not 
the charming and gentle curves by which 
it separates the undulating prairies of the 
Attakapas from the alluvion of the Atch- 
afalaya mark it as the handiwork of 
nature. Before the war the Teche, from 
Berwicks Bay to New Iberia, passed 
through one field of sugar canes, the fer- 
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tile and well-cultivated estates succeeding 
each other. 

“The mansions of the opulent plant- 
ers, as well as the villages of their slaves, 
were situated on the west bank of the 
bayou overlooking the broad, verdant 
prairie, where countless herds roamed. 
On the east bank the dense forest had 
given way to fields of luxuriant canes; 
and to connect the two parts of estates, 
floating bridges were constructed with 
openings in the center for the passage of 
steamers. Stately live oaks, the growth 


Right: Confederate Major General, later 
lieutenant general, Richard Taylor. Be- 
low: Map of the Bayou Teche region of 
Louisiana and the positions of Union 
and Confederate forces. 
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Right: Union Major General Nathaniel 
Banks, a former Bay State governor 
nicknamed the “bobbin boy of Massachu- 
setts” because he went to work at an early 
age in a cotton mill for his father, the 
superintendent. 


of centuries, orange groves and flowers 
of every hue and fragrance surrounded 
the abodes of the seigneurs, while with- 
in one found the grade of the salon com- 
bined with the healthy cheeriness of 
country life. 

“Abundance and variety of game en- 
couraged field sports, and the waters, 
fresh and salt, swarmed with fish. With 
the sky and temperature of Sicily, the 
breezes from prairie and Gulf were as 
health-giving as those that rippled the 
heather on Scotch moors. In all my wan- 
derings, and they have been many and 
wide, I can not recall so fair, so beauti- 
ful and so happy a land.” 


Approaching the Gulf of Mexico 
the strip watered by the Teche nar- 
rows gradually until the bayou flows 
into the Atchafalaya a few miles 
above the latter's entrance into the 
gulf through Berwick Bay. Taylor 
built a defensive position about thir- 
teen miles up the bayou between 
Grand Lake and Vermilion Bay, 
where the open high ground was 
reduced in width to about 2,000 
yards, split by the Teche. The terrain 
was flat and generally open, crossed 
by deep and wide ditches to drain 
the cane fields. A light earthwork 
was laid out from the Grand Lake 
marsh to the swamp near the gulf. 
Because the position was on the es- 
tate of a planter named Bisland, it 
was named Fort Bisland. 


Kean Archives 


While it could be held by a rela- 
tively small garrison against a fron- 
tal attack, the position could be 
turned by an amphibious landing 
behind it from Grand Lake. Taylor 
was fully aware of the danger, but 
considering the low morale of the 
local populace, he felt he had to 
make a stand there if Federals 
moved on him. 

In December 1862, Major General 
Nathaniel P. Banks relieved Major 
General Benjamin Butler of com- 
mand of Union forces in Louisiana. 
Banks' area of command had been 
named the Department of the Gulf. 
His reinforced "army" consisted of 
56 infantry regiments, 13 batteries of 
artillery, 1 regiment of heavy guns, 
and the equivalent of 3 squadrons 
of cavalry. Total Federal strength 
was about 35,000 men, although less 
than half were available for field 
duty. Nearly half the infantry out- 


fits were manned by fellows on short 
term enlistments whose time was 
running out; others were new, in- 
adequately trained, and some even 
had weapons that would not work. 
Officially designated the XIX Army 
Corps, Banks' command was some- 
what flamboyantly called the "Army 
of the Gulf." 

A "political general," the 46-year- 
old Banks owed his general's stars to 
his work as an early Republican 
party leader in Massachusetts. A 
self-educated man who had pulled 
himself up from the cotton mills, the 
"Bobbin Boy of Waltham," Banks 
had served two terms in Congress 
and one as governor of Massachu- 
setts from 1858 to 1861. He had been 
president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road when commissioned a major 
general of volunteers in May 1861. 

His greatest handicap was too 
much rank. An honest, straight- 
forward soldier who looked and 
dressed like a proper major general, 
Banks was a willing fighter, but an 
inept tactician and troop handler. As 
a subordinate he may have devel- 
oped satisfactorily; unfortunately, he 
was ranked only by Major Generals 
John C. Frémont and George B. 
McClellan, both of whom were on 
the Lincoln Administration blacklist. 

The general organized his new 
corps into four divisions, each con- 
sisting of three infantry brigades and 
three artillery batteries. His division 
commanders were Major General 
Christopher C. Augur and Brigadier 
Generals Thomas W. Sherman, Wil- 
liam H. Emory, and Cuvier Grover. 
After subtracting necessary guard 
outfits and units not fit for the 
field, each division contained about 
5,000 men. Except for Union Briga- 
dier General Godfrey Weitzel's re- 
inforced brigade, detached from 
Augur to watch Taylor from across 
Berwick Bay, the corps was concen- 
trated along the Mississippi between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 


Banks’ mission was two-fold: to 
govern and police occupied Louisi- 
ana and, by advancing up the Mis- 
sissippi, to aid Major General U.S. 
Grant's campaign on Vicksburg by 
taking that city’s downriver support 
batteries at Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
thereby opening the river to Union 
movement all the way from New 
Orleans to Vicksburg. Before em- 
barking on an upriver campaign, 
Banks, who had no communications 
with Grant and knew no mcre about 
what the latter was doing than Grant 
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did about him, decided to eliminate 
Taylor as a potential irritant to his 
flank and rear. 

Banks’ plan—a good one on 
paper—was to cross Berwick Bay 
with a division and Weitzel's bri- 
gade, pin Taylor in place at Bisland, 
and send another division on a turn- 
ing movement to get behind him. 
The maneuvering force would cross 
Grand Lake by boat, land about five 


miles in Taylor's rear, and by a quick 
march to Franklin, cut off his retreat. 

Banks went ahead with his strat- 
egy. While Weitzel screened the 
move from Brashear City (now Mor- 
gan City), Emory and Grover ad- 
vanced from New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, closing up near the 
Atchafalaya. The maneuver, mostly 
by rail and water, went so smoothly 
Taylor never spotted it. He was, in 
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fact, toying with the idea of attack- 
ing Weitzel in what he thought was 
an exposed position when the Fed- 
erals began crossing the bay on April 
9. 

Both Weitzel and Emory were 
across by the next day and waiting 
for Grover to load and get under 
way up the lake. Although the plan 
called for Grover to be ready to move 
by the afternoon of the 10th, it was 


not until the afternoon of April 11 
that his embarkation was complete. 
Then a heavy fog closed in and 
stopped any movement until the 
weather cleared at mid-morning 
April 12. 

The delay was not entirely Gro- 
ver's fault. Unlike Emory's and Weit- 
zel's bay crossing, which was simply 
a ferrying job, he had to be ready to 
land his men in the face of possible 
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resistance; consequently, his troops 
in the lead vessels had to be armed 
and primed for immediate combat. 
There were no precedents for mass 
troop landings under fire at the time 
of the Civil War; subsequently Gro- 
ver's task was slow and confused. 
Especially difficult for Grover was 
getting three artillery batteries with 
their eighteen guns and more than 
200 horses aboard vessels. 

The general entrusted with this 
maneuver was thirty-six years old 
and an 1850 graduate of West Point. 
A captain at the outbreak of the war, 
Grover achieved favorable attention 
by refusing to surrender Fort Union, 
New Mexico. Instead, he burned the 
post and everything he could not re- 
move, and led his small garrison by 
a forced march to safety across the 
Missouri River. 

Given his brigadier general's star 
in April 1862, Grover had fought 
well as a brigade and division com- 
mander in the Army of the Potomac. 
But, a fearless battlefield leader, he 
was overly cautious when on his 
own. A literal-minded man, he took 
seriously the old West Point dictum: 
"an order has the force of a cannon 
shot." He adhered strictly to the let- 
ter of orders, regardless of the situa- 
tion. Both traits, while admirable 
under most circumstances, were to 
prove decisive weaknesses on the 
Teche. 


Banks’ main body was made up of 
Weitzel’s brigade and Emory’s divi- 
sion backed by five field batteries, a 
heavy artillery regiment (the 21st In- 
diana Infantry converted into the Ist 
Indiana Heavy Artillery and armed 
with two 30-pounder Parrott guns, 
two 20-pounders and two 12-pound- 
ers, and an understrength cavalry 
squadron. Its overall strength was 
approximately 8,000. Grover's divi- 
sion had three brigades and three 
batteries, another 4,500 men. 

As soon as Taylor realized that he 
was Banks’ objective he manned the 
Fort Bisland position. Mouton’s men 
took the left of the line between the 
bayou and the Atchafalaya swamp, 
a distance of about 1,000 yards. He 
had approximately 600 men and 6 


After clearing Confederates from the 
Bayou Teche region, Banks hoped to 
move on the Rebel Mississippi River 
stronghold, Port Hudson, Louisiana. In 
this sketch by John R. Hamilton, Banks 
is shown lounging at his headquarters 
near Port Hudson in 1863. 


guns, according to Taylor, although 
other reports put his strength at 
closer to 1,500. Sibley and his Texas 
brigade, 600 men and 12 guns, held 
the right. The recently captured Fed- 
eral gunboat Diana, armed with 
two 30-pounders, and a pair of 24- 
pounders on the bayou bank, pro- 
tected the Confederate center and 
the main road from Berwick City to 
Franklin. When the Confederates 
got word of Grover’s movement up 
the lake, Colonel W.D. Vincent and 
the 2d Louisiana Cavalry were sent 
to the lake shore to watch for and 
oppose a landing. 


While waiting for Grover to move 
out, Bank’s main body, after detach- 
ing the 175th New York from Colonel 
Oliver Gooding’s brigade to go by 
steamer to the mouth of the Teche 
and advance along the east bank 
as a flank guard, moved slowly up 
the Atchafalaya. With Weitzel's skir- 
mishes bickering with Confederate 
patrols, the column got about a mile 
above Pattersonville, 112 miles short 
of the Teche, before bivouacking for 
the night. 

The fog-shrouded morning of 
April 12, a Sunday, was spent spar- 
ring with Rebel cavalry patrols and 
skirmishers. About 11 o'clock word 
came that Grover was finally on his 
way. The entire Union line Emory 
on the left, Weitzel in the middle, 
and the 175th New York across 
the bayou — moved ponderously for- 
ward. 

The advance continued until about 
4 p.m., when leading Federal units 
came under long-range artillery fire. 
The day was hot, the air close, and 
the march through knee-high cane 
across furrowed fields crossed by 
wide and deep drainage ditches was 
exhausting to men unaccustomed to 
such work. 

By that time the main line had 
changed. As Weitzel side-slipped to 
the left to cover the ground to the 
swamp, Emory moved Colonel Hal- 
bert E. Paine's brigade into the gap 
between Weitzel's right and the 
bayou, with Colonel Timothy Ingra- 
ham behind Paine and Gooding in 
reserve. Across the Teche the 175th 
New York was reinforced by another 
of Gooding's regiments and a two- 
gun section of the 1st Maine Battery. 

Although still some four miles 
short of Fort Bisland, Banks was in 
no hurry. He was waiting for Grover 
to get into position and did not want 
Taylor to pull out before the trap was 
ready to be sprung. Accordingly, he 
ordered the advance to halt for the 
night. 
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White looking over his shoulder 
for Grover, Taylor decided to gam- 
ble. He ordered Sibley to launch an 
attack on the Union left early on the 
morning of the 13th, hoping to force 
Banks to recall Grover, thus aborting 
the operation. However, Sibley, who 
was ill and probably should not have 
been left in command, ignored the 
order. 

During the night another dense 
fog blanketed the field, but burned 
off by 8:00 in the morning. The 
Union line resumed its advance to 
within musket range of the Confed- 
erate entrenchments. The principal 
action developed on Paine's front 
where his own regiment, the 4th 
Wisconsin, beat off several attacks 
on its skirmish line. 

As they dropped back slowly, the 
Confederates got important assist- 
ance from the Diana, under the com- 
mand of Oscar Semmes, who had 
been detached from his battery to 
handle her. The gunboat dropped 
down the Teche in front of the Bis- 
land line to a spot from which it 
threatened to enfilade Emory's flank. 
Just as its fire began to get uncom- 
fortable, however, luck swung over 
to the attackers. 

Posted to the rear of Weitzel's left 
flank, the heavy guns of the 1st In- 
diana Artillery could not see the 
Diana through the trees along the 
bayou, but they could shoot at the 
flash of her guns. After three shots 
from the Indianans' 30-pounders a 
cheer went up from the 4th Wiscon- 
sin and 8th New Hampshire. A flash 
described as like a puff of vapor rose 
above the trees. A lucky hit had 
penetrated the gunboats engine 
room, killing a couple of engineers, 
cutting a steam pipe, and forcing her 
out of action. 

Meanwhile, Banks had ordered 
Emory to send the rest of Gooding's 
brigade and the four remaining guns 
of the 1st Maine to the east side of 
the Teche. Gooding's mission was to 
protect against a possible flanking 
movement from that direction or to 
attack the works if he thought it 
possible. 

With the Diana disposed of, the 
line again lurched forward, and a 
brisk exchange of musket and ar- 
tillery fire broke out. The Union 
guns had the better of it, smashing 
into the earthworks to the conster- 
nation of the green troops crouching 
behind them. Realizing his inexperi- 
enced infantry was on the verge of 
panic, Taylor deliberately stood up 
on the parapet, smoking a cheroot 
and calmly observing the action until 
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his men calmed down. 

On the other side of the Teche 
Gooding also moved forward, main- 
taining a meticulous alignment with 
the main body. Seeing a fine grove 
of trees on his right, he sent the 
156th New York to check it out. The 
New Yorkers ran into Colonel A.P. 
Bagby's 7th Texas, posted just inside 
the woods about 500 yards in front 
of Mouton's main line. 

The Texans put up such stiff resis- 
tance, Gooding threw his own regi- 
ment, the 31st Massachusetts, into 
the fight. Mouton countered with a 
detachment of Fournet's Yellow 
Jackets, a portion of Waller's bat- 
talion, and part of the 18th Louisi- 
ana. Although a spirited charge by 
Union infantry took the leading 
Rebel rifle pits, the attack got no 
farther. 


Meanwhile the main Union force 
was deployed in two lines, Paine 
on the right and Weitzel on the left, 
extending from the bayou to a heavy 
stand of canebrake covering the 
Confederate right flank. In Paine’s 
first line were the 4th Wisconsin and 
8th New Hampshire, with the 133d 
and 173d New York behind them. 
Weitzel had the 8th Vermont and 
114th New York up front, followed 
by the 12th Connecticut, and the 
160th and 75th New York. Ing- 
raham’s brigade now constituted the 
general reserve. 

The 20-pounder guns of the 18th 
New York Battery commanded the 
road along the bayou, while Battery 
F, 1st U.S. Artillery, and the 6th 
Massachusetts Battery were in posi- 
tion on the left flank. These twelve 
guns, firing slowly and carefully, 
kept down the fire of the Semmes 
and Valverde batteries. 

When small arms fire got too hot, 
Weitzel sent the 75th New York into 
the canebrake. The advance was 
twice repulsed by the 5th Texas, the 
rest of Waller’s men and the 28th 
Louisiana. A counter-move by the 
Confederates was spotted and Weit- 
zel told to stop it. He ordered the 
114th New York in to support the 
75th. However, the impenetrable 
canebrake prevented direct contact, 
and the situation became a shouting 
and shooting match with neither 
side making any headway. 

Having closed with the enemy, 
Banks did not press home his attack, 
being satisfied to keep Taylor oc- 
cupied until he heard from Grover. 
But as hours passed with no word, 


he began to worry that something 
had gone wrong. Accordingly, he 
gave Weitzel and Emory discretion- 
ary orders to assault the entrench- 
ments if they thought it feasible. 

Emory passed responsibility to 
Paine, who conferred with Weitzel. 
The two decided it was worth a try 
if Banks issued a firm order. Across 
the bayou, Gooding, too, was poised 
to go in, convinced that one good 
rush would carry the day. 

Behind their breastworks the out- 
numbered Confederates crouched 
with fixed bayonets, awaiting the 
charge they knew would overrun 
them. It never came. 

Torn between the cost of an assault 
and the chance of hearing from or 
of Grover at any time, Banks stalled. 
Shortly after 4:00 p.m. a 9-inch shell 
from one of Grover’s convoying 
gunboats burst over Fort Bisland. 
Soon after came a messenger from 
Grover, saying he was ashore and 
moving. 

With a sigh of relief, Banks called 
off everything, drew his line back 
out of rifle range and ordered a 
bivouac to give the tired troops a 
night's rest. He calculated by morn- 
ing Grover would be up, and a final 
daylight assault would wrap every- 
thing up. Having put Taylor just 
where he wanted him, Banks re- 
laxed his grip and let him slip away. 

About 9:00 p.m. Taylor also 
learned Grover had landed. He re- 
acted immediately. Leaving only the 
5th Texas, Waller’s battalion and two 
of Semmes’ guns as a rearguard, he 
put his trains in motion on the road 
to Franklin and quietly pulled the in- 
fantry out of line. Shortly after mid- 
night Union pickets reported sounds 
of unusual movement behind the 
Confederate works, but it was not 
until 3:00 that it dawned on Banks 
that his “pigeon had skipped the 
nest.” 


A: daybreak April 14, when the 
Union skirmishers dashed into en- 
trenchments they found Fort Bisland 
empty. All that remained was a 24- 
pounder gun and a disabled howit- 
zer from Cornay's Battery. 

The corps, according to its his- 
torian, took up the pursuit “with- 
out losing an instant," but historian 
John D. Winters claims the troops 
were permitted to have breakfast 
first. Whatever the fact, the pursuit, 
slowed by the stubborn rearguard, 
never caught up with Taylor. 

The Bisland affair, in perspective, 
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consisted of much artillery action 
and short forward rushes by the 
infantry from one drainage ditch to 
another. The din continued all day, 
the artillery doing most of the work, 
while the infantry, spending much 
time eating blackberries growing on 
the sides of the ditches, watched the 
show. Casualty reports tend to sus- 
tain this impression. 

During the two-day “battle” the 
XIX Corps lost 224 men: 184 men 
wounded and captured, and 40 men 
killed. Confederate casualties were 
not reported, but were believed to be 
slightly lower. 

Where was Cuvier Grover at that 
time? 

More than a day behind sched- 
ule, his division finally weighed 
anchor at midmorning, April 12. 
Shortly before noon, about halfway 
up Grand Lake, one of the escorting 
gunboat/transports ran aground. Ef- 
forts to free her having failed, the 


troops aboard were taken off and 
the flotilla continued on its way. In 
the process, another valuable four 
hours had been lost. 

About 7:30 p.m. the convoy ar- 
rived off its scheduled landing place 
on a plantation named “Oaklawn,” 
belonging to a Madame Porter (the 
manor house is now a tourist attrac- 
tion). Grover had been told that a 
good road led from the lake to a 
bridge across the Teche in the mid- 
dle of the big loop called Irish Bend, 
but a night reconnaissance found the 
road under water and impassable to 
artillery. 

Proceeding another six miles up 
the lake to a spot called Magee’s 
Point, where it arrived before day- 
light, the convoy hovered while an- 
other scouting party went ashore. 
A usable road to the Teche having 
been found, the division disem- 
barked shortly after sunrise. Briga- 
dier General William Dwight's bri- 


General Grovers troops went on to 
serve in Banks' Port Hudson campaign. 
In this John R. Hamilton sketch, they 
are shown taking the first Confederate 
rifle pits outside Port Hudson. 


gade led the way, forming a bridge- 
head to cover the rest of the landing. 

When Taylor learned that Grover 
was on his way he sent the 2d Loui- 
siana Calvary with two guns from 
Cornay's Battery to Verdun's Land- 
ing, some four miles behind Bis- 
land, to watch for and oppose any 
landing. The commander, whose 
force was not large enough to watch 
everywhere, did a poor job, and 
Grover got ashore virtually without 
opposition. 

Southern cavalry patrols in the 
woods bordering the lake fired on 
the first unit as it splashed ashore, 
but were quickly driven off. Next, 
the Federal advance guard cleared 
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the woods to block any view of the 
landing place. Cornay’s guns tried 
to disrupt the operation, but were 
smothered by the heavier guns of 
the naval escort. When Taylor got 
word the morning of the 13th that 
Grover had landed behind him, he 
sent the 4th Texas under Colonel 
James Reily to strengthen the cavalry 
regiment. 

Meanwhile, Grover’s landing 
went on with all the speed of cold 
molasses flowing uphill. The water 
was shallow; consequently, Union 
transports could get no closer to the 
beach than 100 yards. Infantry and 
horses could wade ashore, but the 
artillery pieces and caissons had to 
be lightered in, which took more 
time. Ironically, after all this work, 
only four of the eighteen guns ever 
got into action. 

Since the methodical Grover 
would not move until he had every- 
thing tidily in hand, the landing was 
not completed until four in the after- 


Above: Confederate Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley ignored Taylor's order to 
attack the Union left at Fort Bisland. Reputedly a heavy drinker, and with a his- 
tory of poor performance in the field prior to his service under Taylor, at the end 
of the war Sibley was without a command. Below: Union Brigadier General 
Cuvier Grover in the shade at his headquarters in Port Hudson, Louisiana. He 
is in profile wearing a hat, fourth from left. His slow and overly cautious move- 
ments cost him 353 men in the Irish Bend engagement. 


noon. Then came another delay. The 
division had no transport except 
a few ammunition wagons, so all 
marked time while the troops were 
issued rations of hardtack and coffee 
to carry in their haversacks. 


qu had a decision to make. 
From a crossing of the Teche four 
miles south, roads led in two direc- 
tions. One, much the shorter, went 
to the only crossing of another 
bayou, called the Choupique, by 
which Taylor could escape. The 
other, skirting the Teche, led to 
Franklin. Although he would have 
been justified in ignoring the letter 
of his instructions and striking for 
the Choupique crossing, the orders 
said Franklin, and to Franklin Gro- 
ver would go. 

Fortunately, Union Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Dwight had acted on his 
own, sending an advance party to 
the Teche where it arrived just in 
time to douse a fire on the bridge 
over the bayou set by the with- 
drawing Confederates. Crossing the 
Teche a troop of cavalry galloped 
along the bank to Madame Porter's 
place where it seized another bridge. 

At long last the Union column was 
ready to move, but by that time it 
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was 6:00 p.m. It marched only as far 
as the Teche, where it bivouacked for 
the night on the right bank. 
Around 9:00 p.m., Taylor heard 
from Reily that Grover was across 
the Teche and closing in on Franklin. 
Issuing orders to abandon Fort Bis- 
land, he rushed to the newly threat- 
ened point. Just above Franklin, near 
the base of the Irish Bend loop, a 
heavy stand of timber known as 
Nerson’s Woods stretched from the 
bayou on the south to an impassable 
swamp and canebrake in the middle 
of the bend. Here Taylor strung out 
his thin delaying force just inside the 
eastern edge of the woods. 


Early on April 14 Grover headed 
for Franklin via the road along the 
bayou. Colonel Henry Birge’s bri- 
gade with Battery C, 1st U.S. Artil- 
lery, led off followed by Dwight and 
Battery L, 1st U.S. Artillery. Colo- 
nel William Kimball's brigade, the 
2d Massachusetts Battery attached, 
brought up the rear. 

The column had almost reached 
the turn toward Franklin when it ran 
into Clack's outposts. Grover found 
himself in the open, with the same 
kind of cane fields to cross that had 
slowed the main body the day be- 
fore. The defenders, on the other 
hand, were cozily hidden in the 
woods. 

Birge reacted promptly, however, 
sending the 25th Connecticut toward 
the Confederate left with the 26th 
Maine alongside. Both advanced to 
within 100 yards of the woods where 
they took cover in a drainage ditch 
and began firing at the unseen 
enemy. Cornay's guns near the 
bayou caught these riflemen in an 
uncomfortable enfilade for a while, 
but a section of Battery C supressed 
these pieces with counter-battery 
fire. When the Rebel artillery fire 
slackened, the 159th New York was 
sent in on the left of the 26th Maine, 
while the 13th Connecticut pro- 
longed the line to the bayou. 

Discovering his hidden left out- 
flanked the oncoming Federals, Tay- 
lor decided on a daring gamble to 
gain more time. Instead of waiting 
for Grover to attack, he would go at 
the attackers. Before he could launch 
an assault, however, his center al- 
most collapsed when Colonel Reily 
fell, mortally hit. Bereft of its leader, 
the 4th Texas was on the edge 
of panic when a Major Hamilton 
stepped in and took charge. 

The 159th New York, meanwhile, 
had moved in front of the main 


Union line. As Southern fire sub- 
sided, preparatory to Taylor's attack, 
the New Yorker's colonel gave the 
order to charge. Just as he did so he 
was shot. The command fell to one 
of the company's captains. The men 
jumped to their feet, but before they 
could move forward Taylor struck. 

Out of the woods swept the 
screaming Confederates, who halted 
and poured a volley into the flank 
of the surprised New Yorkers. The 
159th broke, carrying the equally 
startled 25th Connecticut and 26th 
Maine with it. Only the coolness of 
two sections of the Regular artillery, 
the only guns to see any action, 
saved a stampede as they halted the 
Southern charge by firing case shot 
and canister. 

Dwight, seeing the impending 
rout of Birge, deployed to fill the 
gap. He drove the defenders back to 
their original position while round- 
ing up seventy prisoners. Simul- 
taneously the 13th Connecticut 
pushed Clack's battalion back and 
forced the withdrawal of Cornay's 
two guns on the Confederate right. 
The 13th was pushing ahead and 
had taken an additional sixty pris- 
oners when Grover ordered a gen- 
eral withdrawal to form a new line. 

The Union panic did not last long. 
Birge rallied his units behind Dwight 
and moved up on the latter's left. 
Just when the situation looked 
promising the overcautious Grover 
issued his withdrawal order. Taylor 
took advantage of the respite to fade 
back out of Nerson's Woods to à 
knoll farther west. 

Grover's timidity was further en- 
couraged by the reappearance in 
the bayou of the repaired Diana. She 
was sent into action by Semmes, 
who opened a deliberate fire from 
her 30-pounder Parrott that helped 
freeze Grover in his tracks. 


hodis Mouton arrived. Taylor 
turned command over to him and 
rushed back to Franklin to expedite 
the retreat. By 9:00 a.m. the rear- 
guard cleared the upper end of 
the village just as Weitzel's advance 
guard entered the lower end. 
Taylor had ordered that the Diana 
cover Mouton's withdrawal, then be 
destroyed. Mouton was to pull out 
before the main body of the rear- 
guard cleared Franklin. But once 
again, Sibley, in charge of the with- 
drawal, nearly wrecked everything. 
Without consulting Taylor he or- 
dered the rearguard to rush through 
Franklin and cross and burn the 


bridge over the Choupique, Mou- 
ton's only escape route. 

Fortunately, Mouton was alert. 
Under cover of the Diana's big gun 
he took a short cut and was just able 
to get the last of his men across the 
burning Choupique bridge before it 
collapsed. Semmes kept his boat in 
action until the last minute, then put 
the torch to her and tried to escape 
overland. He and his entire crew 
were captured. Later, the intrepid 
Semmes escaped. 

Taylor's sudden blow had so star- 
tled Grover that he came to a dead 
halt, apparently convinced that he 
faced the entire Confederate force 
and was about to be attacked. His re- 
actions were so slow that he did not 
discover Mouton's absence until 2:00 
in the afternoon. Moving gingerly 
down the Franklin road, he shortly 
encountered Emory coming from the 
other direction. 

The trap had snapped shut, but 
there was nothing in it except a 
hospital steamer with sick, and 
wounded Confederates from Fort 
Bisland. Even this vessel would have 
escaped if Sibley had not ignored 
another Taylor order to transfer the 
casualties to wagons. 

Grover had suffered 353 losses in 
the Irish Bend engagement (called 
Nerson's Woods by the Confeder- 
ates), including 49 dead and 30 miss- 
ing. Added to those of Fort Bisland, 
the three-day toll came to 577, of 
whom 89 were killed. Taylor did not 
report his losses, but left behind 
twenty-one bodies, including that of 
Colonel Reily. Thirty-five wounded 
were captured. 

Banks failed to destroy Taylor, but 
he had scored a tactical success 
and temporarily eliminated the fiery 
Southerner as a threat. During the 
next three days, as Taylor fled north, 
the Union pursuers swept up scores 
of deserters. Baird claimed to have 
swept up 5,000 prisoners. This was 
indignantly denied by Taylor. He 
insisted his entire army was never 
that large. 

Despite sketchy training and lack 
of combat experience, both sides had 
acquitted themselves surprisingly 
well. Except for the temporary stam- 
pede of Birge's brigade, quickly rec- 
tified, the Federal XIX Corps could 
be proud of its behavior in its first 
fight. So could the Confederates, 
especially for their steadiness dur- 
ing the two ticklish withdrawals. 
The only sour notes were sounded 
by supposedly battle-seasoned Reg- 
ulars- Cuvier Grover and Henr 
Sibley. is 
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THE CHAPLAIN'S IDEA: TO SAVE THEM FROM THE DEVIL 


issipation was no stranger in the Union 
De during the Civil War. As numer- 

ous historians have observed, swearing, 
drinking, gambling, pornography, and fornica- 
tion were common pastimes among Civil War 
soldiers. In letters written to home folks there are 
frequent mentions of gambling, swearing, and 
drinking— usually coupled with a promise from 
the soldier writing to refrain therefrom. 

Perhaps even more distraught over these affairs 
than far-removed wives, mothers, and sweet- 
hearts, however, were regimental chaplains. In- 
stead of just passing mentions in letters, chap- 
lains were confronted on a day-to-day basis with 
card and crap games, tipsy soldiers stagger- 
ing back to their tents, ribald tales circulating 
throughout camp following furloughs or leaves, 
and probably more violations of the second com- 
mandment in one day than they had heard in a 
year as civilians. 

Joseph Conable Thomas, chaplain of the 88th 
Illinois Infantry, pondered this problem and 
devised a scheme to combat it. As he later ex- 
plained, “every moral man in the Army (much 
more every religious one) has been exceedingly 
pained by the immense amount of wickedness 
prevalent among our troops.” Thomas concluded 
that this vast spread of evil “is directly traceable 
to the general absence of wholesome reading.” 

As a result, Chaplain Thomas conceived of a 
system of portable regimental libraries. Surpris- 
ingly, Thomas’ libraries were to be stocked with 
secular tomes as well as the religious tracts with 
which the Union army had been inundated. He 
explained that “The paramount importance of the 
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religious need has absorbed all the benevolent 
Activities. But this not ought to be; almost as 
well might one dream of satisfying hunger with 
water, or quenching thirst with food, as to think 
of substituting religious literature for secular, or 
secular for religious. Neither can properly supply 
the place of the other.” 

Thomas presented his idea to the Chaplain’s 
General Council of the Army of the Cumberland 
in April 1863, and received an overwhelmingly 
favorable response. In August 1863, Thomas re- 
quested to be detailed to develop his program, 
and, on September 1, received leave “for the 
purpose of making arrangements to forward a 
supply of reading matter to the Army.” 

Thomas subsequently visited or corresponded 
with the leading publishers in the country to 
determine if they would be willing to provide 
their publications at half-price. Virtually every 
publisher agreed. In addition, at least one pub- 
lisher in each of the major publishing cities agreed 
to act as an agent for all the purchases in that 
city. Next, Thomas contacted the Adams Express 
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Company and found that they would ship all 
packages of books to the army free. 

With such a cordial reception from the publish- 
ers and the shipping company, Thomas' vision 
of his library system expanded. He saw his pro- 
gram as eminently suitable for the entire Union 
army and navy. To muster support for this 
broadened view, he printed a lengthy description 
of his "Reading System" and sent it to a wide 
variety of high-ranking military officers. 

In return, Thomas received numerous letters 
approving and endorsing his program. Major 
General Nathaniel P. Banks wrote, “I highly ap- 
prove of your reading system, and have no doubt 
that it can be the means of doing a great deal of 
good in our Army and Navy," while Brigadier 
General R.W. Johnson expressed his "hearty 


In this series of posed photographs, two comic 
characters portray friends sharing a typical eve- 
ning's entertainment. Chaplain Thomas felt this 
sort of behavior was "directly traceable to the 
general absence of wholesome reading." 


Army chaplains wrestled daily with the spiritual condition of their men. Widespread 
drinking, swearing, and gambling were a major concern among the army's reli- 
gious sector. 


approval” and observed that “the 
American Soldier is decidedly a 
reading man; and unless he be fur- 
nished, gambling, drinking, and all 
other vices are too apt to be sub- 
stituted.” 

The “reading system” approved by 
Generals Banks and Johnson, along 
with Generals Ambrose E. Burnside, 
Ulysses S. Grant, George Gordon 
Meade, Joseph Hooker, and others, 
was a bit complex. 

A regiment or other unit that 
wanted a portable library first had to 
designate someone to take charge of 
the library —in most cases a chaplain. 
Next, a regimental reading fund, 
consisting of voluntary contribu- 
tions, had to be established. Then a 
reading committee had to be set up 
to select the books for the library 
from participating publishers’ cata- 
logs (periodicals, though part of the 
reading system, were individually 
subscribed to at the reduced rate). 

The portability aspect, Thomas 
happily reported, had been met by 
a fellow chaplain. Chaplain Haigh 
of the 36th Illinois Infantry had de- 
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vised a cabinet of 1 cubic foot in 
which books could be stored. One 
cabinet in each company wagon pro- 
vided adequate storage space, and, 
with scheduled reshuffling of com- 
pany cartons, a modicum of variety 
in the reading material would be 
available to each company. Thomas 
prevailed upon a commercial furni- 
ture company in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, to provide the library cabi- 
nets at cost. (This, it would seem, 
applied only to the Army of the 
Cumberland.) 

To place Thomas’ program for the 
Army of the Cumberland on a far 
broader basis, it was evident that a 
network of library “agents” needed 
to be developed. Chaplain Thomas 
thought he might try to take advan- 
tage of an already established agency 
and approached the United States 
Christian Commission; a logical 
agency choice for a chaplain. 

The Christian Commission had 
qualms, however. Lemuel Moss of 
the Commission later noted that 
“Twe] hesitated about engaging in 
such an enterprise . . . because it 
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involved the distribution of secular 
literature, [which was not] sanc- 
tioned by the Commission's ordinary 
methods of operation." Thomas per- 
sisted, though, and in April 1864, the 
Christian Commission began the 
task of distributing reading material 
to the army. 

The entrance of the Christian 
Commission— which never let its 
good works go unnoticed—led to 
gradual changes in Thomas’ pro- 
gram. Most evident was the change 
in the portable libraries. Instead of 
the non-descript boxes of Chaplain 
Haigh, the commission substituted 
bulkier chests boldly emblazoned 
with the Christian Commission’s 
name. 

Less obvious, but still exhibiting a 
proprietary interest, were the book- 
plates pasted to the inside cover of 
each book in the library: “U.S. Chris- 
tian Commission Lending Library.” 
And, as with any bureaucracy, an 
elaborate record keeping system was 
introduced. Each library received a 
register in which to record the titles 
of the books, the name of the soldier 
borrowing it, the date borrowed, the 
date returned, and a separate section 
for miscellaneous comments. That 
the “librarians” had to file a monthly 
report went without saying. 

Despite these and other changes, 
the Christian Commission’s partici- 
pation did meet Chaplain Thomas’ 
objective: “to give greater compre- 
hensiveness and efficiency to the 
movement.” Beyond that, it led to 
Thomas’ detachment as the General 
Reading Agent, U.S. Christian Com- 
mission Magazine and Loan Library 
Enterprise. 

By the Civil War’s end, some 400 
libraries were in existence; Lemuel 
Moss observed that they “were 
widely distributed through the army, 
in the general hospitals, at the per- 
manent posts and large forts, with 
the regiments, on vessels of war, 
[and] at the principal Army Stations 
of the Commission.” The monthly 
reports must have warmed the 
hearts of Chaplain Thomas and the 
U.S. Christian Commission; the 2d 
Wisconsin Cavalry librarian reported 
one month that “The library has 
already well paid for itself. A num- 
ber of souls lately converted.” And 
Union XVIII Veteran Reserve Corps 
members observed that “the Library 
has kept many from bad company, 
from strolling around nights, from 
drinking.” 

A noble enterprise this, but its 
effect on the morals of the men in 
the Union army will always remain 
a moot point. O 
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They were reputedly the best 
marksmen in the Union army. Re- 
cruited from eight Northern states, 
just over 2,500 men qualified for in- 
clusion in two special U.S. regiments 
of crack shots known nationwide 
as (Colonel Hiram) Berdan’s Sharp- 
shooters. Among those famous rifle- 
men was Andrew J. Ingalls, who en- 
listed August 26, 1862, into Company 
G, 2d United States Sharpshooters. 

After he fired the usual qualifying 
rounds for sharpshooters prescribed 
by the U.S. War Department- ten 
shots “off hand” at 100 yards, ten 
shots “at rest" from 200 yards, all re- 
quired to average fewer than five 
inches from the bullseye of a 10-inch 
target—this native of Chichester, 
New Hampshire joined his regiment 
at Groveton, Virginia, and was thrust 
into the thick of a campaign that 
would end in a disastrous second 
battle at Manassas August 30. 

Ingalls’ company, all hardy New 
Hampshire men, then traveled north 
into Maryland for the battles at 
South Mountain and along Antietam 
Creek at Sharpsburg. As part of the 
Union left at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, the 2d Regiment missed most 
of the horrible fighting on the slopes 
of Marye’s Heights that December. 
The following spring they found 
themselves in reserve at the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, but by the middle 
of the summer the sharpshooters 
would reach their “high point of 
achievement” in Pennsylvania at 
Culp’s Hill and Little Round Top in 
the Battle of Gettysburg. They then 
fought out the remainder of the year 
back in Virginia at Bristoe, Kelly’s 
Ford, Brandy Station, and Mine Run. 

Still in the heart of the Old Do- 
minion in spring 1865, the sharp- 
shooters embarked on a long cam- 
paign that would take them from the 
Rapidan River to the James River, 
fighting along the way in the bloody 
Battles of the Wilderness, Spotsyl- 
vania, Cold Harbor, and the great 
Siege of Petersburg. There, on the 
Weldon Railroad near the city, In- 
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galls saw his last official service as 
a sharpshooter; he was taken pris- 
oner on June 22, 1864. He was not 
released until January 1865, at which 
time he joined Company H, 5th New 
Hampshire Infantry, a regiment that 
sustained the greatest number of 
casualties in battle (1,051) of any 
regiment in the Union army. With 
the depleted 5th he fought in the 
Appomattox Campaign and was 
mustered out in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, June 19, 1865. After the war he 


made his home in Laconia, New 
Hampshire. 

This carte-de-visite was taken by 
Kimball, of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, likely while Ingalls was home 
on prisoners' 30-day leave in January 
1865. He wears the four-button 
blouse and Hardee Hat, issued to 
many returning prisoners, instead of 
his renowned green uniform, the 
dress of Berdan's Sharpshooters. 

Wendell W. Lang, Jr. 
Tarrytown, New York 
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itizen soldier A.M. Keiley had tried to 

defend his hometown. On June 9, 1864, 

with other Petersburg, Virginia, residents 
he manned breastworks on the city’s perimeter 
and fought the Union’s Army of the James. A 
motley force of armed citizens, militia, and in- 
dividual Confederate units repelled this poorly 
organized Federal assault, but in the fracas Keiley 
fell into enemy hands and was dispatched to 
Point Lookout, Maryland, a Union prisoner of 
war camp. This began Keiley’s five-month ordeal, 
a trial he recorded in a diary and had published 
after the war in book form by Petersburg’s Daily 
Index, a newspaper publishing firm. 

In the December issue of CWTI, Part I of 
Keiley’s account described his service in Peters- 
burg’s defense, his capture, and his confinement 
in Maryland. This second part of his narrative 
describes the indignities of life at Point Lookout, 
his transfer to the Elmira, New York, prison 
camp, his work there as keeper of the “Dooms- 
day Book,” and how Union civilians paid for the 
privilege of climbing a tower outside the prison 
walls to observe live Rebels. A story on the mor- 
bid tower, the “Elmira Observatory,” appeared in 
the July 1977 issue of CWTI, but Keiley’s account 
of his life under the scrutiny of the curious and 
his work recording the deaths, illnesses, and 
transfers at the prison speak more eloquently of 
the pain of confinement. 
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Thursday, June 23d.—The officers who were 
confined in a pen near us today were removed, 
preparatory to sending them to Fort Delaware. 
It has been determined to keep no commissioned 
prisoners at this point. 

Today, the negroes are again on guard and are 
very insolent. 

An order was issued to us, prohibiting the 
lighting of any more fires in camp; so the extra 
cooking which we have been able to give our 
half-raw rations is ended. This order was given, 
we were officially informed, to prevent the foul- 
ing of the camp. As the washermen were still per- 
mitted to boil their clothing on the beach outside 
the pen, I carried my chips there, and made up 
a fire to cook the raw meat we were furnished 
with at the mess-room. A black guard soon in- 
vited me to “put out that fire, or I'll put you out 
damn quick.” So, I carried my salt-horse and my 
pot of unboiled water back to my comrades. Be- 
fore nightfall our Yankee sergeant visited the vari- 
ous tents in our division and confiscated all the 
light-wood we had purchased and stored away. 

The members of the Fourth division came to 
grief today. Some of the tin cans in which our 
slops are furnished were missing from the tables 
of that division after breakfast. When the "rebs" 
of that divison marched up for their dinner they 
were told to expect no rations until the missing 
cups are found. 


U.S.A.M.H.I. 


Confederate prisoners await transfer by rail at Chattanooga, Tennessee in 1864. Keiley’s transfer from Point Lookout included 


a fifty-hour boat ride and a long wait near Jersey City, New Jersey, for a train across central New York to Elmira, "a sort of 


fungus on the Erie Railroad." 


Eus July 1st. — Today one of the 
negro regiments that has been 
guarding us, the Thirty-sixth, United 
States Colored, left this point for the 
front. Their places were taken by the 
Fifth Massachusetts Colored Cav- 
alry, ordered here, it is said by But- 
ler, for cowardice in the presence of 
the enemy. 

Saturday, July 2d.— A notice was 
posted on the public bulletin today, 
requiring all prisoners who were 
brought from Belle Plain on the 23d. 
of May to fall in at the gate at nine 
A.M. This is preparatory to a move 
somewhere, and the rumor is El- 
mira, New York, a sort of fungus of 
the Erie Railroad, is to be the desti- 
nation. I hope our turn will not be 
long in coming! 

Tuesday, July 5th. — Another batch 
of prisoners, those who arrived here 
on the 8th of June, received a sum- 
mons yesterday to be in readiness 
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to leave, and were carried out of 
camp. I presume we will be called 
next. 

Two items of news in the papers 
today ... one, the anticipation of a 
raid by Early into Maryland . . . the 
other, the destruction of the “Ala- 
bama" by the "Kearsage". Fortu- 
nately, the two came together, so we 
were able to endure the latter with 
some composure. 

Wednesday, July 6th.— More 
rumors. Grant, say the correspon- 
dents, has demanded the surrender 
of Petersburg. Early is playing the 
wild with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Worst of all, for us, the 
sutler informs us that further sale of 
articles of luxury and food will be 
suspended, as the authorities have 
ordered. I made my moans to the 
first person I met, who happened to 
be an old prisoner. He calmed my 
fears by assuring me that this was an 


old dodge in the pen. A ruse to bring 
in rapidly the sutler's checks in order 
to dispose of all the stock on hand. 
It worked. 

Thursday, July 7th. — The supply of 
water is getting very scant, and the 
quality infamous. Guards have been 
placed over some of the pumps to 
prevent waste. With every precau- 
tion, the amount is still so insuffi- 
cient that a waterboat had to be sent 
down from Baltimore today to fur- 
nish a supply to the hospitals. A 
detail has been engaged most of the 
morning wheeling in barrels of it for 
the use of the sick. 


Easy July 8th. No newspapers 
permitted in camp today. Early is 
doubtlessly frightening Father Abe, 
and he fears the stimulating effect on 
his misguided enemies in prison. 
The weather has been furiously hot 


for a week now. As the earth is 
sparkling sand and everything about 
us is glaring white, many besides 
myself, are suffering with inflamed 
eyes. 

Our rations grow worse daily. The 
soup more watery. The pork fatter 
and more rancid. The beef leaner 
and more stringy. The poor devils 
who have no sutler’s checks hanker 
after the loyal flesh-pots. 

Horray, for Company B, Thir- 
teenth Division! Among others it has 
been summoned to go to the gate, 
and as I was transferred to that 
squad a few days go, I pack my 
wallet. Glad to leave this hole! 

We were marched to the provost- 
marshal’s office. Counted and listed. 
Then, turned into the officer’s pen,” 
where we were kept until our mus- 
ter-rolls were made out. We were 
permitted to change our sutler’s 
checks into greenbacks. Between 
one and two o’clock two hundred 
and eighty-two of us were marched 
to the wharf and put aboard the “El 
Cid”, a narrow log of a propeller. We 
climbed down the ladder [into] a 
reeking hold where the stench and 
heat would have overpowered any 
animal. The gangplank was drawn 
in and at two P.M., we turned our 
backs on Point Lookout. We hoped 
forever. 

Sunday, June 10th. —I took my five 
minutes ration on the deck at sun- 
rise this morning. They day was bril- 
liant. Many of us have been seasick. 
All have been hungry. From ten 
A.M., Saturday the 9th, our only 
food has been one ration of bread 
and a couple of ounces of adipose. 
Early this morning, I stole up on 
deck and hunting up the officer in 
command of the guard, asked per- 
mission to purchase a cup of coffee 
from the cook, and leave to remain 
on deck until I could drink it. He 
agreed. I took a seat a bit forward 
and drank my fill of the beautiful 
harbor. 

Near mid-day we hauled up the 
channel just off and below the Jersey 
City end of the lower ferry to New 
York. After a voyage of over fifty 
hours, we lay there till the train on 
the Erie Railroad was ready. 


Emira Pen 

We were escorted to the “pen” by 
a large number of curious citizens. 
A number of whom were of the 
gentler sex, of all ages. A march of 
about a mile brought us to our 
prison. We filed in, were counted, 
divided into companies of a hun- 
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dred. The roll called, and then we 
were led off to our quarters. These 
consisted of wooden buildings, 
about one hundred feet long, by six- 
teen feet wide, and high enough for 
two rows of bunks. There were 
about thirty-five of these buildings 
in the inclosure, standing side by 
side, in a line parallel to the front of 
the pen, and about midway the 
ground. The compound was on a 
level plain of about thirty acres, a 
mile or so west of Elmira, and imme- 
diately on the bank of the Chemung 
[River]. The ground was unequally 


divided, by a long narrow lake 
which ran parallel to the river, into 
two sections. The lake starts within 
twenty feet of the fence on one side 
of the pen, and flows under the op- 
posite fence. The ground beyond the 
lake is a sandy bottom where the 
Chemung occasionally overflows its 
banks and floods the adjacent 
grounds. 


The Point Lookout Band, probably the 
most cheery element of the Maryland 
prison camp. To be sure, most Confeder- 
ates were “glad to leave this hole.” 


The whole site is a basin sur- 
rounded by richly wooded hills 
which rise several hundred feet. This 
in itself afforded a great relief from 
the glare and heat of the barren and 
exposed terrain of Point Lookout. 
The presence of abundant and pure 
water afforded us the most relief 
after the brackish, fever-ridden 
liquid consumed by the prisoners at 
Point Lookout. 

In general, arrangement of the 
guard detail there was little dif- 
ference, except in the absence of 
black guards and the presence of the 
officers, all of whom spent a portion 
of each day within the "pen". Back 
of the barracks is a row of wooden 
buildings containing the adjutant's 
office, dispensary, various rooms of 
Yankee sergeants, storerooms, etc., 
and back again of these, the mess- 
rooms and cook-houses which ex- 
tend to the lake. 


The government of this prison is in 
the hands of Major Henry V. Colt, 
One Hundred and Fourth New York 
Volunteers, a gentleman, fair and 
fat, not quite forty, five and a half 
feet high with a florid complexion, 
a very prepossessing appearance 
and manner with a jaunty way of 
cocking his hat on the side of his 
head, and a chronic attack of smok- 
ing cigars which he invariably holds 
in his mouth at about the same angle 
at which mortars are fired. As an 
officer and a man, Major Colt pos- 
sessed many admirable qualities. He 
discharged the varied offices of his 
post with a degree of justice to his 
position and to the men under his 
charge, a patience, fidelity, and 
humanity that could not be sur- 
passed and were seldom equalled on 
either side of the line. There was 
none of the slipshod indifference of 
the Point Lookout regime. The ma- 
jor’s adjutant was Captain C.C. Bar- 
ton, an active, smart, and rather con- 
sequential young gentleman. A good 
fellow, not withstanding he con- 
sidered Abe Lincoln a Chesterfield, 
and Grant a compound of King Solo- 
mon and Alexander the Great. Ma- 
jor Colt was also assisted by fifteen 
or twenty officers and an equal num- 
ber of non-commissioned officers 
from the local militia. Outstanding 
among the latter was a certain Peck, 
long-nosed, long-faced, long-jawed, 
long bearded, long-bodied, long- 
legged, endless footed, and a long- 
skirted curiosity. Captain Peck was 
ostensibly in charge of certain com- 
panies of prisoners, but really em- 
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ployed in turning a penny by huck- 
stering the various products of the 
prisoner's skill. An occupation prof- 
itable to Peck, but unsatisfactory, in 
a pecuniary way, to the prisoners. 

During the month of July, four 
thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three prisoners were entered 
on the records of Elmira prison, and 
by the 29th of August, the date of the 
last arrivals, nine thousand six hun- 
dred and seven. 

The barrack accommodations did 
not suffice for quite half of them. The 
remainder were provided for with 
“A” tents in which they continued 
to be housed when I left the prison 
in the middle of the following Oc- 
tober, although the weather was 
piercingly cold. Thinly clad as they 
came from a summer's campaign, 
many of them without blankets, and 
without even a handful of straw be- 
tween them and the frozen earth, 
the suffering was considerable. AsI 
left, however, the contributions of 
the Confederate Government des- 
pairing of procuring an exchange, 
had begun to send aid to the prison- 
ers. An agent was in New York sell- 
ing cotton for this purpose, and 
many boxes of blankets and coarse 
clothing were furnished from the 
proceeds. 


The chief of the Medical Depart- 
ment was a club-footed little gentle- 
man with an abnormal head and a 
snaky look in his eyes, named Ma- 
jor E. L. Sanger. He was assisted by 
Dr. Rider, of Rochester, one of the 
few “copperheads” whom I met in 
any office, great or small in the 
north. My association with him was 
more intimate than with any of the 
others. I believe him to have been a 
competent and faithful officer, 
whereas Sanger was a brute. The 
rest of the meds were, in truth, a 
motley crew in the main. 

The whole camp was divided into 
wards to which physicians were 
assigned. Among them three “rebel” 
prisoners, Mr. Lynch of Baltimore, 
Dr. Martin of South Carolina, and 
Dr. Graham, formerly of Stonewall 
Jackson’s staff. The ward physicians 
treated the simplest cases in their pa- 
tients barracks and transferred the 
more dangerous cases to the hospi- 
tals. There were ten or twelve hospi- 
tals capable of accommodating about 
eighty patients each. 

One of the Petersburg prisoners 
having become so sick as to be sent 
to the hospital, he complained to his 
friends who visited him that he 
could get nothing to eat, and was 


dying in consequence. When they 
made application for leave to buy 
him some potatoes and roast them 
for him, Dr. Sanger, not being con- 
sulted, the request was granted. A 
few hours afterwards, the roasted 
potatoes were brought in. The poor 
invalids on the neighboring cots 
crawled from their beds and begged 
the peelings to satisfy the hunger 
that was gnawing them. When a 
complaint was made of this brutal- 
ity to the sick, there was always a 
convenient official excuse. Some- 
times the fault would be with a lazy 
doctor who would not make out his 


provision return in time, in which 
case, his whole ward must to with- 
out food, or with an inadequate 
supply until the next day. Another 
time, there would be a difficulty be- 
tween the chief surgeon and the 
commissary. 


Next to the scant supply of 
nourishment, was the inexcusable 
deficiency of medicine. During 
several weeks, in which dysentery 
and inflamation of the bowels were 
the prevalent diseases in prison, 
there was not a grain of any prepara- 
tion of opium in the dispensary. 
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Many a poor fellow died for the 
want of a common medicine which 
no family is ordinarily without. Out 
of less than nine thousand five hun- 
dred prisoners, on the first of Sep- 
tember, three hundred and eighty- 
six died that month. A four per cent 
death rate. I speak by the card re- 
specting these matters, having kept 
the morning return of deaths for the 
last month and a half of my life at 
Elmira. 


The commissary department was 
under the charge of an ex-bank offi- 
cer, Captain G. C. Wilton. The ration 
of bread was usually a full pound per 
diem, forty-five barrels of flour be- 
ing converted daily into loaves in the 
bakeshop on the premises. The meat 
ration was scanty. I learned the fresh 
beef sent to the prison usually fell 
short from one thousand to twelve 
hundred pounds each consignment. 


eee 
Throughout the war a total of 12,122 Confederates were crammed into the 40 acres 
of Elmira Prison. Here the “pen,” witness to nearly 3,000 deaths, stands deceptively 


quiet and orderly. 


hich takes in an area of over forty acres, ‘This Prison was located on the south side of West Water Street, commencing at Hoffman 
an now remain, the old site being built up with some of the finest residences in the city. 
864. 4.424; in August, 1364. 5.195: and from September rst, 1364, to May 12th, 1865, 2,503— making a total of 12,122 prisoners of war. 
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The first detachment of Confederate prisoners arr 


From a wooden tower outside prison walls, Northern civilians paid fifteen cents to 


observe the Confederate inmates. What they saw was a pathetic wave of starving, 


diseased humanity. 


When this happened, many had to 
lose a large portion of their allow- 
ance. It sometimes happened that 
the same man got bones only for 
several successive days. The expe- 
dients resorted to by the men to 
supply this want of animal food 
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were disgusting. Many found an ac- 
ceptable substitute in rats with 
which the place abounded. These 
Chinese delicacies commanded an 
average price of four cents apiece— 
in greenbacks. Others found in the 
barrels of refuse fat accummulated at 
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the cook-houses, and in the picking 
of bones which were cut out of the 
meat and thrown in a dirty heap 
back of the kitchen to be removed 
once a week, the means of satisfy- 
ing their craving for meat. I have 
seen a mob of hungry “rebs” besiege 
the bone-cart, and beg from the 
driver the fragments on which an 
August sun had been burning for 
several days. 

Twice a day the prisoners poured 
into the mess-rooms where each 
man’s ration was assigned him. 
Those whose appetite was stronger 
than their fear frequently supplied 
their wants by "flanking"—a per- 
formance which consisted in joining 
two or more companies as they suc- 
cessively went into the mess-rooms, 
or in quietly sweeping up a ration as 
the company filed down the table. 
This practice was frowned on by all, 
since some helpless fellow prisoner 
would lose that meal. The criminal 
when discovered was subjected to 
instant punishment. —Either by con- 
finement in the guardhouse-—soli- 
tary confinement on bread and 
water, or the barrel shirt, a wooden 
box about seven feet high, twenty 
inches wide and twelve deep, which 
was placed on end in front of the 
major’s tent. When the door was 
fastened all motion was out of the 
question. The prisoner had to stand 
with his limbs rigid until the jailer 
opened the door. It was [by] far the 
most dreaded punishment in the 
pen. 


Eus Tuesday, July 12th. —Having 
staked out my sleeping quarters, I 
indulged in the luxury of a good 
scrubbing for myself and my inside 
clothing. As the sun was warm, I 
spread both, the clothes and their 
wearer on the grass to dry. At four 
P.M. dinner was served. Dinner 
over, our captain benignly informs 
us that at five o'clock he will take us 
to the Chemung to bathe. 

Wednesday, July 13th. — Chopping 
wood. Disgusting. If I had been that 
“Woodman”, it would have required 
dueced little singing to have induced 
me to "spare that tree", or any other 
tree. 

Day broke at last. Shortly after roll- 
call, I received a summons to the 
major's tent. He offered me a cigar 
which I declined. After a short con- 
versation, he handed me a note 
which I found to be an assignment 
to duty in the office of his adjutant. 
I reported at once. I was soon at 
work transferring to a large "Dooms- 
day Book" the record of the name, 


regiment, company, place and time 
of capture, ward and number of each 
prisoner. The volume finally swelled 
to colossal proportions. My position 
entitled me to a couple of cups of cof- 
fee and a fee of ten cents per day. 

Saturday, July 16th.—An ugly 
rumor prevails in camp, that a fear- 
ful accident occurred yesterday on 
the Erie Railroad. The train bringing 
prisoners here collided with a coal- 
train going east near a place called 
Shohola. The deaths, it is said, num- 
ber sixty-seven, among them seven- 
teen of the Yankee guards. Tonight, 
we were roused about midnight and 
told to help the wounded into the 
hospital. The train had arrived with 
the surviving victims. Many of them 
were in horrible condition. 

Friday, July 22nd.—Our curiosity 
has been excited for some days past 
by noticing a wooden structure con- 
sisting of two large platforms, one 
above the other, which have been 
going up across the road that bounds 
one face of our prison. I learn today 
that this is an “observatory”, where 
the sight-seeing penchant of the 
“Yanks” is to be made available, and 
to put money in the purse of an en- 
terprising partnership which plans 
to turn our pen into a menagerie and 
exhibit the inmates to the refined 
people of the Chemung Valley at the 
moderate fee of fifteen cents a head. 

Tuesday, August 2d.—Negros on 
guard for the first time here yester- 
day, and the usual results followed. 
The hectoring and bullying of the 
day culminated in the shooting last 
night of a feeble old man, Potts, who 
I am sure, never gave offense. I saw 
little of him but I knew him, as all 
did, as one of the innocuous crea- 
tures in the pen. 


Lieutenant Richmond told us a 
fearful story today about the blow- 
ing up of three lines of intrench- 
ments and the total destruction of a 
South Carolina regiment, and that 
Petersburg was in flames. Strangely 
enough, no papers are allowed here. 
Of course, I don’t believe Richmond. 

We are to have cannon planted on 
the hills around us. If Early keeps on 
through Pennsylvania to the New 
York lines, any mutinous symptoms 
in the so called early stage may be 
at once checked. 

Thursday, August 18th. — An order 
was received today from Colonel 
Hoffman, the commissary-general of 
prisoners, prohibiting the sutlers 
from selling any more food, or 


clothing to prisoners; prohibiting all 
eatables from being sent into the 
camp by any party whatsoever; and 
also forbidding any clothing from be- 
ing furnished by any person, except 
one change of underclothing and 
one suit of coarse grey material. 


Friday, August 19th.—Today 
another batch of prisoners arrived. 
They were brought through by land 
to avoid falling in with the "Tallahas- 
see", which is playing the devil with 
Yankee shipping. 

August 21st.—Today one of our 
comrades, a young man a good char- 
acter, intelligence, and a gentleness 
of manner, sank under an attack of 
intermittent fever and died. Major 
Colt ordered a mettalic coffin for 
him, and allowed a hearse to enter 
the gates for the conveyance of the 
body to potter’s field where the 
prisoners are accorded their stinted 
share of "God's Acre". How many 
of us might make our exit from 
prison this way, and who would be 
next were questions that did not fail 
to suggest themselves to all. 

August 28th. —The regulations of 
the pen are growing more strict. No 
food is permitted to be sold to us by 
the sutler. All food sent in from the 
outside is confiscated, ostensibly for 
the hospitals, but when Major Colt's 
back is turned, the officers do the 
confiscating on their private account. 

Sunday, September 11th.—The 
restricting of the prisoners to a 
uniform diet of bread and meat and 
denying them the privilege of pur- 
chasing other food, are showing 
their effects in an epidemic of scurvy. 
An examination of the camp was 
made this past week and the sur- 
geon's council reported eighteen 
hundred and seventy scorbutic cases 
out of nine thousand three hundred 
prisoners. 

The authorities have refused per- 
mission to establish a school here. A 
number of us who had assurances 
that books would be furnished us, 
requested permission to organize 
elementary schools for those who 
could not read or write. Major Colt 
approved the request, but a higher 
authority forbade. 


The daily death list is increasing 
rapidly, and although they are build- 
ing hospitals continually, there is 
never enough room. Wednesday, 
21st.—The deaths yesterday num- 
bered twenty-nine. Air pure, loca- 
tion healthy, no epidemic. Cause of 
death—either the ignorance or the 
malice of the chief surgeon. Of four- 


teen men in one of Dr. Martin's sec- 
tions, twelve are dead; of seventeen 
in another, fourteen had died and 
two more are sure to die, —from 
want of food and medicine. Both Dr. 
Graham and Dr. Martin have re- 
fused to send any more patients 
from their wards to the hospitals. As 
I went over to the first hospital this 
morning early, there were eighteen 
dead bodies lying naked on thé bare 
earth. Eleven more were added by 
half-past eight o'clock. 

October 1st.—For several days 
past, the rumor has been that an ex- 
change of the sick and wounded on 
both sides is on the carpet, and the 
knowing ones are rubbing up their 
old complaints. The rumor took 
definite shape today as the surgeons 
made their rounds examining the 
sick, excluding from the roll all but 
those whose convalescence is appar- 
ent, and those who will never get 
better. It leaked out that the order 
from Washington is that a list must 
be made of only those who will be 
unfit for duty for sixty days. My case 
is pitiable indeed. Full rations of beef 
and a good digestion have left me in 
an awkward exuberance of health 
which precludes all hope of dis- 
charge on the grounds of unfitness 
for duty. 


October 3d. — The hospital exami- 
nations completed, the search for 
unavailables began today in the 
wards. At ten o'clock the camp was 
mustered by companies and Major 
Colt, accompanied by the medical 
staff and a clerk to record the names, 
made a careful inspection of the 
prisoners. All prisoners who desired 
to be examined were ordered to 
break line and step three paces to the 
front. Each man was examined. 
Those found unfit were recorded 
while the rest were sent back. 

October 9th. —Io triumphe! There 
was a knock at my door ten minutes 
after nine. My friend D. calls me out 
and with the gravity of a lord-chan- 
cellor, tells me in a low voice, "Major 
Colt has just put your name on the 
list." 

With those words, Keiley's impri- 
sonment drew to a close. He eventu- 
ally returned to his Petersburg home, 
and in 1866 had his war memoirs 
published by the Petersburg Daily 
Index. His work's full title weighed 
a typical Victorian ton: In Vinculis; 
or, The Prisoner of War. Being the 
experience of a Rebel in two Federal 
pens, interspersed with reminis- 
cences of the late war; anecdotes of 
Southern generals, etc. It is a fine 
legacy. IL] 
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4 4 O ld Crow.” “Wild Goose.” “Turkey 
Buzzard.” Hardly appropriate names 
for a symbol of freedom, yet that is 

what soldiers, women and children of the Con- 

federacy called “Old Abe,”the eagle mascot of 

Wisconsin’s 8th Infantry. 

What was it about this bird that inspired men 
to brave the fiercest battles with an insatiable 
desire to conquer the enemy? Why were volun- 
teers willing to hunt for his food while they 
often went hungry? Why did the sight of this 
creature of the skies so demoralize enemy troops 
that generals offered special rewards for his cap- 
ture or demise? The answer is simple: This ma- 
jestic eagle was a visible reminder of the Yankee 
cause. 

Abe’s career began humbly in 1861. With his 
siblings, he was plucked from a nest of mud and 
sticks in a lofty pine felled by a young Indian, 
somewhere between Ashland and Price counties 
in northern Wisconsin. Chief Sky, son of Thun- 
der of Bees, chief of the Flambeau band of Chip- 
pewas, knew that the maple sugar he and his 
friends were collecting, plus the eaglets, would 
help in their trading excursion down the Flam- 
beau River. 

Their first stop at the Brunet farm to sell 
the birds proved fruitless. Dan McCann’s farm 
loomed into view next on the southerly river 
route and the Indians dragged their canoes out 
of the water, wanting to swap maple sugar for 
corn. Since McCann made his own sugar the 
trade was refused. The Indians persisted and 
finally convinced Mrs. McCann to trade a bushel 
of corn for one of the young eagles. The consum- 
mation of the barter delighted the McCann chil- 
dren and the bird soon became a family pet. 

Dan McCann was crippled and the only 
source of amusement he had was fiddle playing. 
The young eagle soon developed an ear for music 
and grew especially fond of "Bonaparte's March." 


He strutted about during the slow part, fluttered 
his wings, then hopped and danced through the 
fast strain. His wings were clipped to keep him 
home, but the children sometimes forgot this clip- 
ping chore. During one of these lapses, the bird 
snapped his line and escaped. Four days later 
friends recognized the blue ribbon tied about his 
neck, captured him and returned him to the farm. 

Feeding the young eagle proved a formidable 
task. The McCann children hunted rabbits, par- 
tridge and small rodents daily; the bird could 
consume at least one a day. But there were no 
complaints. Catching the prey was an exciting 
break from tedious chores and watching the un- 
usual pet was often more entertaining than play. 

Later in 1861 McCann heard of a regiment of 
soldiers about to leave Chippewa Falls. He jour- 
neyed there, trying to sell the eagle to a company 
which was recruiting for the 1st Wisconsin Bat- 
tery. They refused. McCann was stubborn and 
not easily discouraged. He traveled farther south 
to Eau Claire and offered the bird again to mem- 
bers of the 8th Wisconsin Infantry in training. 

The eagle was almost full-grown and quite 
handsome, but, at times, could prove spiteful and 
stubborn — facts McCann conveniently neglected 
to reveal. A Captain Perkins, of the 8th Wiscon- 
sin's Badger Company turned down McCann's 
offer, but McCann persisted. He talked with 
the soldiers in the ranks, telling them about the 
gentler side of the bird's nature, how easily he 
could be trained, and that he already knew many 
tricks. Dan persuaded the soldiers to hunt up a 
fiddle, and showed them the eagle's dancing 
skills. 

After this lively exhibition, Perkins decided 
to take the bird as mascot. That step changed the 
Badger Company to the Eagle Company. Perkins 
still had reservations about taking an eagle to 
the front, but upon hearing “It is the eagle of free- 
dom, the bird of our banner," from his loyal 


This Majestic Eagle Was A Visible 
Reminder Of The Yankee Cause... 


"It Is The Eagle Of Freedom, 
The Bird Of Our Banner" 


recruits, he decided to chance it. 

In September 1861, the men 
of Eagle Company broke camp, 
boarded the steamer Stella Whipple 
during a drenching downpour, and 
set off for their rendezvous with 
other Wisconsin units. They disem- 
barked at LaCrosse, the booming 
guns of the 1st Wisconsin Battery 
saluting their arrival. The band 
played “Yankee Doodle” and waiting 
throngs of people roared a thrilling 
welcome. 

The Eagle Company mascot, borne 
at the head of the column, sensed 
the excitement of the crowd, 
straightened and held his head 
high, attracting the gaze of all spec- 
tators. His stately pride so excited 
onlookers that at one point on the 
company’s route of march, its men 
were offered $200 for the eagle. “The 
eagle belongs to the company and 
no money can buy him,” Perkins re- 
plied, much to the delight of his 
men, who now felt a fierce pride and 
possessiveness about their unique 
mascot. 


O; arriving at Wisconsin’s Camp 
Randall with the company, the eagle 
was taken into United States service 
as “Old Abe,” a name chosen by Per- 
kins to honor President Abraham 
Lincoln. The state commissioned a 
heart-shaped standard be made, 
decorated with the stars and stripes. 
On the march, the mascot would be 
borne upon it. Old Abe himself was 
to wear red, white, and blue ribbons 
around his neck and a matching 
rosette on his feathery chest. 

On October 12, 1861, the assem- 
bled 8th Wisconsin broke camp and 
marched for the front. Throngs of 
people and thunderous ovations 
awaited them at every town or city 
they passed through. The sight of 
Old Abe seemed to arouse a victori- 
ous, patriotic spirit in them. When 
the 8th reached St. Louis, Missouri 
someone offered $500 for Abe. “He 
is in our country’s service and can’t 
be bought,” was the reply of proud 
Captain Perkins. “I would just as 
soon sell one of my men.” 

An apocryphal tale came out of 
this visit. It was said while the regi- 
ment halted briefly in St. Louis, a 
city with a strong secessionist minor- 
ity, ruffians bent on creating a dis- 
turbance gathered around the com- 
pany, insulting Abe with raucous 
calls of “Yankee Buzzard,” “Old 
Crow,” and “Turkey Buzzard.” Abe 
abruptly shot upward and broke his 
cord to soar gracefully into the sky, 
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then perched on a nearby chimney. 
Surveying the crowd with nar- 
rowed, glittering eyes, he dived and 
glided at head level, knocking off 
all the hats of the troublemakers. 
The regiment and loyal patriots re- 
putedly cheered loudly. 

The regiment left St. Louis and 
moved on to Pilot Knob, Missouri 
on October 14, 1861, then joined in 
a small expedition into the interior 
to search for secessionist Missou- 
rians. On October 20, it marched all 
night until reaching Fredericktown. 
Exhausted, the men of the 8th 
bedded down in the streets of the 
village until noon October 21. Ear- 
shattering bugle blasts startled the 
troops awake. The enemy moved 
in a nearby woods. The war had 
started for Old Abe and his regi- 
ment. 


Abe was purposely kept towards 
the rear during this first combat, 
but remained in plain sight of the 
conflict. Chained to the roof of 
the Fredericktown court house, he 
watched the battle with fiery inter- 
est. Observers noted when the fir- 
ing reached a peak Abe became 
frantic. His shrill shrieks mingled 
with the maniacal sounds of war. 
When the fighting calmed, so did 
he, apparently pleased with the vic- 
torious outcome. After this confron- 
tation, Abe would be placed in the 
thickest of every fight. 

According to all documented ac- 
counts Old Abe’s appearance in- 
spired men in battle. He had grown 
into a handsome 10-pound bird. His 
broad breast was covered with sleek, 
close knit brown feathers with just 
a hint of gold fringing the tips. Pow- 
erful thighs topped his bright yellow 
legs and on each foot were four 
talons to provide grasping power 
and enough strength to snap the 
bones of small animals. His massive 
wings measured 642 feet from one 
end to the other. His head and most 


-of his neck were snow white. Most 


impressive though, were his eyes. 
Like all eagles, his were black, pierc- 
ing circles, edged in yellow with a 
gold iris, capable of changing shape 
from round to convex to afford him 
a perfect image of any object, be it 
two feet or two miles away. 


E outs Abe also possessed 
high intelligence. He comprehended 
army orders and movements. “At- 
tention . . . battalion” commands 
caused him to turn his head ob- 
liquely to the front and keep his eyes 
fixed on the commander. Troops 


learned to interpret his coos of 
friendship, whistle of surprise, and 
knew when he was hungry. Like all 
eagles, a light sleeper, Abe was con- 
stantly on the alert. Some in the 8th 
Wisconsin claimed it was virtually 
impossible for anyone to infiltrate 
their camp undetected. The great 
bird's keen ears could hear the faint- 
est noise and his powerful eyes catch 
the slightest movement. Once dis- 
turbed, he would pull his head from 
under his wing and give a short, 
shrill screech. It was said, on one 
occasion this eagle habit enabled 
men of the 8th to trap a lurking 
enemy soldier. 

Abe's imitative intelligence was 
displayed in an action at Farming- 
ton, Mississippi, May 9, 1862. Re- 
connoitering near Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, the Wisconsin regiment had 
been murderously assaulted. Minié- 
bullets seemed literally to rain from 
the sky and Wisconsin men were 
ordered to lie on the ground for 
protection. For some reason Abe's 
bearer seemed to think he was far 
enough away to remain standing on 
his standard, but when Abe saw the 
regiment lie on the ground, he did 
likewise. Even though ordered sev- 
eral times to stay at his station, Abe 
refused to remain on his perch. He 
flattened himself on the ground next 
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Scenes of Corinth, Mississippi and the 
carnage following the autumn battle 
there in 1862. Above, left and below, 
right: Confederate dead in front of Union 
Battery Robinette. Above, right: Cor- 
inth’s railroad depot and its Tishomingo 
Hotel. “Abe” survived the firestorm at 
Corinth, but the 8th Wisconsin lost 14 
killed, 74 wounded, and 7 missing. 


to his bearer and remained there till 
the men rose. With outspread wings 
he returned to his place on the stan- 
dard and remained there showing 
no signs of fear, alert, his attitude 
defiant and impressive. It was in this 
combat the Eagle Company’s Cap- 
tain Perkins was mortally wounded. 
Lieutenant Victor Wolf succeeded 
him in company command. 

It did not take the Confederates 
long to adopt derogatory names for 
Old Abe. “Yankee Buzzard” seem- 
ingly the favorite. During the Octo- 
ber 1862 Battle of Corinth, a Confed- 
erate prisoner revealed that Rebel 
Major General Sterling Price even 
went so far as to order his men to 
capture or kill Old Abe. If someone 
succeeded, he promised the lucky 
Confederate “free pillage in Cor- 
inth." On this , and all other occa- 


sions the Rebels failed. 
During another fight, the enemy 


was entrenched about thirty rods 


from the 8th, high on a hill. While 
they were regrouping to attack 
again, some of the men in the 8th 
Wisconsin’s Company C overheard 
a Confederate officer say, "There he 
is—the eagle—capture him, boys!” 

In this scrape W.J. Dawes, a com- 
pany commander in the regiment is 
quoted as saying, “I lost one third 
of all my men, either killed or 
wounded, was shot myself and a 
bullet cut Old Abe’s cord, all in a 
matter of time. The Johnnies were 
down on us with a whoop and a yell. 
I saw our eagle soaring away over 
the rebels and supposed he was 
gone for keeps. We were in trouble 
enough, licked for the time being, 
our friends killed or wounded, our 
eagle gone over to the Rebs. Some 
of the men gathered me up in a 
blanket and took me along as best 
they could. We had not gone far 
before Old Abe came swooping back 
to his perch, which was being 
brought along, for we did not mean 
to let the Johnnies crow about that 
anyhow.” 

Rebel marksmen set their sights 
for Abe. He was a prime target, 
perched on his standard, high above 
the heads of the men. Luck rode 
with him though, and he escaped 
unharmed with the exception of 
a few feathers which were shot 
away at Corinth. And at Vicksburg, 
throughout the siege Abe was re- 
putedly a demoralizing sight to the 
enemy. 

On more than one occasion, Abe 
broke free of his fetters to rise in 
circles that took him over the foe. 
Hundreds tried to kill him. In action 
he would arc, dive, then climb 
toward the clouds, his powerful 
wings stretched wide against the 
blue sky, then repeat the perform- 
ance. Screeching, irritating, mock- 
ing, his cries grated against raw 
enemy nerves. When Abe tired of 
his teasing, he would dive through 
the sulphurous smoke of battle, 
search for his regiment, colors, and 
perch. The men hooted and hol- 
lered when they recognized Abe’s 
whistle of satisfaction as he landed 
on his roost. Often the screams of 
the eagle would mingle with shouts 
of victory from the men. 

Abe participated in every battle 
and skirmish with his regiment un- 
til autumn 1864. He became ever 
more friendly with the men and, 
though at times obtaining food was 
a major problem for his keepers, 
there was never a lack of volun- 
teers to go out and trap a rabbit, 
rat, or partridge for Abe’s dinner. 


And whenever the 8th Wisconsin 
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marched through Southern cities, 
Confederate citizens showed the ut- 
most interest in Abe, even purchas- 
ing meat for his dinner. The eagle 
often teased these interested on- 
lookers and his comrades, nipping 
playfully at their clothes or stealing 
morsels of food. His most conveni- 
ent domestic trick was tilting his 
head back and allowing water from 
a canteen to trickle down his throat. 
But his most impressive antics were 
reserved for formal or patriotic occa- 
sions. 

In one instance Major Generals 
William T. Sherman and U.S. Grant 
held an impromptu inspection of 
western troops. Displaying a rare 
playfulness, Grant saluted the eagle 
as he passed by the 8th Wisconsin. 
The entire regiment cheered and 
Abe joined in with a scream and a 
vigorous flap of his wings, to Grant's 
obvious delight. On another oc- 
casion, when the 12th Wisconsin 
marched past the 8th en route to 
the front, the men of the 12th saw 
Old Abe standing quietly on his 
perch. But when their flag came 
into sight he rose to his full height, 
spread his wings and flapped them 
several times, saluting Old Glory. 


In late 1864, completing three 
years of war, the men of the 8th 
Wisconsin who had not re-enlisted 
brought Old Abe back to their home 
state with them. After serious dis- 
cussion of what should be done with 
the soldier bird, a vote was taken 
among them. Twenty-six members 
of Company C and their valiant 
charge started north, reaching Chi- 
cago on September 21, 1864. There, 
John Hill was appointed Abe’s 
bearer. John, who had been badly 
wounded at Corinth, was forced to 
rest periodically at street corners. In 
these instances, he found Abe still 
aroused curiosity. Crowds of private 
citizens would gather to listen in- 
tently to Hill’s war tales of Old Abe. 
The mascot’s fame had preceded 
him. 

The weary veterans arrived in 
Madison, Wisconsin, on September 
22, were paid off, then discharged. 
State officials accepted Old Abe, 
who still clung to his old perch. He 
had learned to ride it with dignity 
and grace. Transported through 
Madison's shaded avenues and into 
its park, he was brought through a 
wide aisle leading to the capitol. 
There he was met by Governor 
James T. Lewis and state Quarter- 
master-General N.F. Lund. The of- 
ficial account of the ceremony as- 
sured the eagle’s future. 


Madison, Sept. 26, 1864 

Received from the governor the live 
eagle, Old Abe, of the Eighth Reg't Wis. 
Vol. Infantry. 

The eagle was formally presented to the 
governor, in his office, today at 3 o'clock, 
by Capt. Victor Wolf, of Company C, 
in behalf of the company and the regi- 
ment, the above named company having 
brought the eagle into Camp Randall, in 
September, 1861, from Eau Claire, and 
carried him through all the marches and 
battles of the regiment since that time. 
This having been the color company, the 
eagle has been borne by them beside the 
colors of the regiment. The majority of 
the company had within the past three 
days been paid off and mustered out of 
service. They arrived here on the 22nd 
inst. In presenting the eagle to the gov- 
ernor, Capt. Wolf said he had been a good 
soldier, and never had flinched in battle 
or march; that he had been well cared for 
by Company C., and he hoped he would 
be as well taken care of by the State. In 
reply, the governor assured the captain 
that the eagle should be well and care- 
fully taken care of and as safely kept as 
possible, as long as he lived. 

N.F. Lund 
Quartermaster-General 


Aes new home was a spacious 
room in the basement of the state 
capitol. There, every comfort was 
provided him, and if weather per- 
mitted, he was taken outside into 
the park, where he sat upon a perch. 
Visitors were allowed to stop and 
admire the proud bird. Throughout 
the years, Abe was often transported 
to various parts of the country to at- 
tend patriotic gatherings and always 
managed to steal the limelight and 
become the most popular attrac- 
tion. Stories and verses were writ- 
ten about him and as time passed 
he became even more famous. 

He was exhibited at the Chicago 
Fair in 1865, where his photographs 
were sold for 10 cents each. His old 
feathers brought $5 each. A total 
of more than $16,000 was raised 
through exhibiting Abe at this event 
alone for charitable use. Famous 
showman P.T. Barnum, impressed 
with the bird's drawing power, put 
in an appearance at the fair and 
offered to buy Old Abe for $20,000. 
Wisconsin adamantly refused to sell 
its hero. 

A similar visit to the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin fair netted about $20,000. 
The Milwaukee Branch of the Na- 
tional Soldiers' Home was endowed 
with $110,000, a sizable portion of 


Old Abe’s Attendants in War 

James McGinnis of Eau Claire, from 
September 1, 1861 to May 30, 1862 

Thomas J. Hill of Eau Claire from 
May 30, 1862 to August 18, 1862 

David McLane of Menomie from 
August 18, 1862 to October 1862 

Edward Homaston of Eau Claire 
from October 1862 to September 
1863 

John Buckhardt of Eau Claire from 
September 1863 to September 1864 


Old Abe’s Attendant’s in Peace 

John McFarland, State Armorer 

Angus McDonald, State Armorer, 
Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry 

John G. Stock, State Armorer, Fourth 
Wisconsin Cavalry 

E.G. Linderman, State Armorer, 
Fifth Wisconsin Infantry 

William J. Jones, Sixteenth 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry 

George W. Baker, Nineteenth 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry 

I.E. Troan, civilian 

John F. Hill, Eighth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry 

Peter B. Field, civilian 

Mark Smith, Seventh Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry 

George Gillies, Second Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry 


which came directly from the sales 
of photographs of Abe. A similar 
contribution aided in the constuction 
of the Soldier’s Orphans Home of 
Wisconsin, located on a shaded 
slope on the shores of Lake Monona 
in Madison. 

The passing years did not dim 
Abe’s memories. On one occasion 
after the war, during a veterans’ re- 
union in Madison, several old 
soldiers decided to go and view their 
bird. As they neared his perch one 
man sounded a peculiar whistle. Old 
Abe drew himself to attention and 
his glittering eyes searched the 
crowd. The man strolled up to him 
and the stately eagle leaned his 
head against the man's face, allow- 
ing the veteran to hug him. That 
touch of affectionate recognition 
brought tears to the veteran's eyes. 
He turned to his friends, saying, 
"Boys, I wouldn't have missed this 
for a hundred dollars." 

Generally, Abe's domestic life was 
unsatisfying. On rare occasions, he 
would seek relief from boredom, 
break from his fetter and soar high 
above his keeper in Madison's park. 
But by now he was so tame he was 
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perch, photographed following the Siege of Vicksburg, 1863. 


easily recovered. Still, upon hearing 
the music of a band or beat of a drum 
he responded with his characteristic 
scream. Then, during the spring 
of 1865, the state administration 
changed and Abe came into un- 
friendly hands. He fell ill from neg- 
lect and hunger and was declared 
dead by several hostile, unfeeling 
state employees. Luckily a friendly 
veteran found him, wrapped him 
in a warm blanket and spirited him 
away from the capitol, nursing the 
old warrior for three days and 
nights, gradually restoring his 
health. If it had not been for this sol- 
dier's tender vigilance, Abe would 
not have survived. 


As a state curiosity the 8th’s old 
mascot clung to existence until 1881. 
On a bitter winter day, paint and oils 
stored in a room adjacent to his 
in the basement of the capitol sud- 
denly burst into flames. Rolling 
clouds of smoke and fumes filled the 
corridors and filtered into Abe’s 
cage room. He sounded a screeching 
alarm bringing help. The fire was 
extinguished and Abe carried into 


fresh air, but too late. Noxious paint 
vapors had damaged his lungs. He 
refused to eat, his heart labored as 
he struggled to breathe and his eyes 
lost their luster. On March 26, 1881, 
after 21 years of life, he collapsed 
into the arms of his keeper, George 
Gillies. Gillies said Abe seemed to 
sense he was about to die, for when 
he asked solicitously, “Must we lose 
you, Abe?", the valiant old bird 
raised up his head one last time to 
gaze wistfully into his keeper's face, 
then sank back into his arms and 
gave up the struggle to live. A small 
group of one-legged, one-armed vet- 
erans, who had kept a daily vigil 
during the bird's slow demise, sur- 
rounded Abe, and showed real grief. 

Major C.G. Mayers, veteran of the 
11th Wisconsin, took the mascot's re- 
mains and mounted the skin, mak- 
ing it life-like. In that state Abe's 
remains were displayed in a glass 
case in the capitol until February 27, 
1904. In a final indignity, on that day 
they were burned in a tragic capitol 
fire. Today, his memory survives 
only through the accounts of his 
comrades and thé photographs he 
posed for that inspired others. [m] 
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round 2:00 on the morning of Monday, 
A 3, 1865, Confederate deserters 
brought word to the Union lines that the 
city of Richmond was being abandoned. Two 
hours later 25-year-old Brevet Brigadier General 
Edward H. Ripley of Vermont observed a column 
of flames rise high above the besieged city. At first 
light he sent skirmishers forward through the 
lingering mist. Avoiding the red flags marking 
the “torpedoes”, they crept into the empty Con- 
federate fortifications. 

For two nights Ripley’s brigade caught what 
sleep they could within speaking distance of their 
enemies. Now they crossed a deserted, cratered 
battlefield and climbed the red earth walls to 
the parapet of the Confederate defenses. Ripley 
looked down the length of the trenches with 
satisfaction. His brigade—and 120 men from his 
old regiment, the 9th Vermont—had been the first 
to seize the opportunity. 

Ripley would have pushed on immediately, 
but it was a few minutes before his men were 
calm enough to continue. Soon after the war he 


Far Left: Edward H. Ripley as colonel 
of the 9th Vermont Regiment. The 9th 
Vermont was organized at Brattleboro 
and mustered in July 9, 1862. Ripley did 
not join his regiment until the 21st, after 
his brother William, who was severely 
wounded, returned home to Vermont. 
Left: This Harper’s Weekly woodcut 
depicts the Union army entering Rich- 
mond on April 3, 1865. Retreating Con- 
federates torched the arsenals, causing 
widespread explosions and fires. 


From Richmond, 
Covered In 
Black Smoke, 
Came The 
Sounds Of 
Detonation, As 
Thousands Of 
Shells In Its 
Arsenals 
Exploded Like 
Popcorn 


described the scene: “When first over the works 
the men rushed wildly in every direction, cap- 
turing and claiming guns for their respective 
regiments, until a howling maniac in blue sat 
astride of every one of the thickly planted guns 
in reach.” 

More cautiously, fearing rearguard action, 
Ripley’s brigade moved to the inner lines. From 
Richmond, covered in black smoke, came the 
sounds of detonation as thousands of shells in 
its arsenals exploded like popcorn. Ripley’s 1st 
Brigade formed on the Newmarket Road, while 
the rest of the 3d Division, XXIV Corps, fell in 
behind. 

After four years of war Richmond lay open 
before the Federal troops and a dash to the city 
was on. It was a contest between units, and it was 
run without impartial judges or any agreement 
on where the finish line was. Accounts of who 
was first, and when, reflect the confusion. 

In front of the main body, skirmishers of 
the 9th Vermont and fifty men of the 12th New 
Hampshire broke into a run when their lead was 
challenged by sixty black troops — part of twenty- 
nine-year-old Ohio Major General Godfrey Weit- 
zel's XXV Corps. When Brigadier General A.G. 
Draper, commanding a black brigade, ordered the 
Vermonters to halt, they continued forward. 
Soon they were passed by black cavalry and high 
officers, including Weitzel. 

Ripley's brigade made way for the headquar- 
ters' cavalry, but held the road tenaciously when 
a light artillery battery demanded the right of 
way. The artillery officer took to a field on the left 
of the brigade and whipped his horses to a gallop. 
Without orders from their officers, the 13th New 
Hampshire at the column's head made double- 
time until the cannon and caisson became bogged 
down in swampy land and the young officer had 
no choice but to take a place farther back in the 
line of conquerors. 

Between 7:00 and 8:00 a.m. Ripley reached 
the steamboat landing of Rocketts at the south- 
ern end of the city. There he paused and, fol- 
lowing orders, posted a guard to keep other 
troops from continuing into the city. Suddenly 
the last of nine Confederate gunboats —the Patrick 
Henry — exploded, showering the troops at Rock- 
etts with debris. 

Orders arrived for Ripley from Weitzel— 
Ripley was to lead the triumphant column. Ripley 
was overjoyed but surprised. Always aware of 
rank and honor, he thought it possible Weitzel 
would give the privilege of entering the capital 
first to one of his own brigades of former slaves 
and not to a brigade in Brevet Major General 
Charles Devens' division of the XXIV Corps. 
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Å iready Richmond Mayor Joseph 
Mayo and other city officials had met 
with Federal officers and begged 
Union forces to take the city “to pre- 
serve order and protect women and 
children and property.” Disciplined 
black horsemen rode into the Capital 
early, by their presence making the 
point the days of slavery were over. 
Skirmishers from the 9th Vermont 
and 12th New Hampshire laid claim 
to being the first infantry in the city. 
Black infantry under Draper’s com- 
mand were also among the first into 
the suburbs, but were ordered to 
stand aside for white troops. In any 
case, it was Ripley who led the long, 
measured columns of foot soldiers. 

The 1st Brigade marched into a city 
in a state of anarchy. Retreating Con- 
federate forces had fired warehouses 
and supplies, and the flames were 
fanned by a strong breeze. With the 
withdrawal of authority, looters took 
to the streets. Among them were 
thousands of stragglers and 350 es- 
caped convicts. They smashed win- 
dows, spread the fire, and carried off 
what they could. 

Ripley’s column followed Main 
Street as far as the Exchange Hotel, 
then wheeled onto Governor Street 
to Capitol Square. The three bands 
Ripley placed in front played North- 
ern tunes in turns. As Ripley de- 
scribed the scene: “The air was dark- 
ened by the thick tempest of black 
smoke and cinders which swept the 
streets, and as we penetrated deeper 
into the city the bands were nearly 
drowned by the crashing of the fall- 
ing walls, the roar of the flames, and 
the terrific explosions of shells in the 
burning warehouses.” 

Once on the capitol grounds Rip- 
ley was ordered to report to Weitzel, 
whom he found, along with Devens, 
Mayo, and other officers and city 
officials, at the head of the steps of 
the Confederate capitol. 

“I have sent for you, General Rip- 
ley,” Weitzel said, “to inform you 
that I have selected you to take com- 
mand of this city and your brigade 
as its garrison. I have no orders fur- 
ther to communicate except to say I 
wish this conflagration stopped and 
this city saved, if it is in the bounds 
of human possibility. You have carte- 
blanche to do it your own way.” 

Two days later Ripley’s command 
of the troops doing provost or guard 
duty in the city was confirmed þy 
the military governor of Richmond, 
Brigadier General G.F. Shepley. Rip- 
ley wrote of his appointment to 
his older brother William, whose 
wounds at Malvern Hill had forced 
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Above, top: Edward Ripley's father, 
William Young Ripley. Above, bot- 
tom: Ripley's mother, Betsy Jane War- 
ren Ripley. Among Ripley's ancestors 
were Governor William Bradford of the 
Plymouth colony and Samuel Hunting- 
ton, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and, for three years, president 
of the Continental Congress. 


him from the army. “All well and 
jolly. I am at present Duke of Rich- 
mond, and hope to remain so. I have 
four houses for my staff, Cavalry 
and foot orderlies, band etc., and 
everything in my own hands, in fact 
a crowning triumph.” 


Ripley's selection for this im- 
portant post was in some ways sur- 
prising. His record, like that of the 
9th Vermont, was not distinguished. 
For nearly three years the regiment 
had been shunted from one back- 
water to another. Frequently the 
shovel was its only weapon and just 
as often disease was the only enemy 
within striking distance. But Ripley 
had a background and personality 
that recommended him for the task. 


He was a gentleman from a family 
that had influence in the small Ver- 
mont city of Rutland and through- 
out the state. A student of fencing 
and a lover of horseflesh, his 400 
letters home revealed a vivid and 
romantic imagination. His sense of 
propriety was highly defined, but at 
the same time he was brash, preju- 
diced against Blacks, contemptuous 
of abolitionists, and fond of shock- 
ing his elders. 

Ripley was home on vacation from 
Schenectady, New York’s Union Col- 
lege in May of 1862 when he heard 
of President Abraham Lincoln’s call 
for 300,000 more men. Telling his 
family he was duty-bound to serve, 
he manned the recruitment office in 
Rutland and gained the captaincy of 
Company B, 9th Vermont Volun- 
teers, for his efforts. After a few 
weeks training, his regiment, under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel 
George Stannard, was sent to Win- 
chester, Virginia, where it spent the 
remainder of the summer of 1862 
digging the fortifications of Fort 
Sigel. Although there were a few 
alarms, dysentery proved to be the 
most potent enemy. 

At first Ripley—beardless and 
twenty-two—was shocked by his 
new life. There were rumors that 
Confederate women shot wounded 
Yankees. The medical department 
was inept. And he was forced to 
spend time with a 2d lieutenant who 
“licks his knife assiduously, before 
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he takes his butter, and blows his 
nose with his fingers and wipes 
them on his breeches.” 

In September, as General Robert 
E. Lee’s Confederate army pressed 
north, Fort Sigel was abandoned and 
the 9th Vermont moved to Harpers 
Ferry, Virginia. To the east Ripley 
could see the dust raised by Con- 
federate forces around nearby Fred- 
erick, Maryland. “The dullest soldier 
sitting there could foresee the inevi- 
table result,” he wrote later. 

Confederate gunners seized the 
heights around Harpers Ferry, while 
Rebel Major General T.J. “Stone- į 
wall” Jackson’s men sealed the trap 
on the west. Men of the 9th Vermont 
were shelled as they lay in a freshly 
plowed field. Although Stannard 
wanted to fight his way across the 
Potomac, his men were surrendered 
along with the rest of the Federal 
forces under Union Colonel Dixon 
Miles. 


Pis the 9th Vermont went on 
foot to Baltimore and then by train to 
Camp Douglas near Chicago. There 
they were separated from Confed- 
erate prisoners of war by only a par- $ 
tition. In the twilight world of a 
parole that was little different than 
prison, the men were not inclined to ! 
obey their officers. Barracks were 
burned—although not by the 9th— § 
and fences were torn down. Ty- M 
phoid fever spread through the 
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North Carolina, stationed at Newport 

Barracks near New Bern through the 

i winter of 1863-64. Left: The last head- 

CO, SU quarters of Ripley's Brigade, near Broad 
ies Rock Race Course outside Richmond, 


June 1865. Colonel Ripley is seated third 
from left. 


camp. Newspapers arrived accus- 
ing the 9th Vermont of cowardice. 
"| am sadly demoralized,” Ripley 
wrote in December, "as is the entire 
regiment.” 

In January 1863, while Ripley was 
home on leave, the regiment was ex- 
changed on paper, but its fortunes 
did not improve immediately. Now 
guards rather than semi-prisoners, 
they faced a smallpox epidemic. 

In March, Ripley was promoted to 
major. At the end of the month he 
escorted 500 Confederate prisoners 
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U.S.A.M.H.I. 
to City Point, Virginia, for exchange. 
By mid-April, the 9th Vermont was 
involved in indecisive maneuvers 
near Suffolk, Virginia. With little 
opportunity for fighting, Ripley liked 
to ride out to watch the "elegant" 
batteries on the Nansemond River 
pound each other. This exercise was 
to accustom his mare to the roar of 
cannon. 

On May 27 his commission as lieu- 
tenant colonel arrived, and at age 
twenty-three he was commander of 
the 9th Vermont. Earlier he had writ- 
ten his brother, "It's nothing but 
perfect ‘Bullhead luck’ that keeps 
carrying me up. I am at best a boyish 
looking major, how much more a boy- 
ish Lt. Colonel." 

Stationed at Yorktown during the 
summer, Ripley dreamed of making 
a mad dash for Richmond but finally 
despaired of being useful. "Can any 
one fathom the impenetrable mys- 
tery of all this seemingly idle and 


resultless marching to and from?" 
When he was assigned to a commis- 


sion to uncover incompetent officers, . 


he had the pleasure of staying at the 
Atlantic Hotel in Norfolk and dining 
at the fine New Hygeia restaurant. 
Meanwhile, his men in Yorktown 
were dying of malaria. 


Bus: used his family's influence 
in Vermont to get the regiment trans- 
ferred. Finally through the interven- 
tion of Vermont Governor Gregory 
Smith, the sick regiment was moved 
to Newport, North Carolina, where 
their foremost task was to regain 
their health. Their ten-and-a-half 
months in North Carolina were 
largely uneventful except for an 
attack in February 1864, by a force 
under Confederate Major General 
George Pickett. With Ripley away, 
the 9th Vermont suffered three 
killed, thirteen wounded, fifty miss- 
ing, and the indignity of having their 


barracks plundered. "They have got 
to embrace the chance to earn a 
glorious name, or go to the Devil!" 
Ripley wrote of his regiment a few 
days later. 

While in North Carolina, Ripley 
bought and sold horses and drew up 
schemes to speculate in the turpen- 
tine business. He spent part of the 
summer of 1864 sailing on Bogue 
Sound or crossing to the beach for 
ocean bathing. By August he was 
planning his headquarters—a villa 
with broad verandas overlooking the 
water. 

In September, after two years in 
the army, Ripley and his regiment 
were moved to the outskirts of Rich- 
mond. On September 27 he com- 
manded a brigade that attacked Con- 
federate lines north of the James 
River. His unit suffered about 100 
casualties; the 9th Vermont itself lost 
7 killed, 42 wounded (6 of those 
mortally), and 13 missing. 


Civil War photographer Matthew Brady 
stands fifth from the right on the por- 
tico of the Virginia State House. Once 
the Capitol of the Confederacy, the 
building was reactivated for use by the 
state legislature. 


Ripley was wounded slightly 
above the right ear by a shell frag- 
ment, but had the exhilarating ex- 
perience of being one of the first 
into a Confederate battery, seizing 
two guns and forty prisoners. One 
moment stood out in his mind. He 
had had his foot pressed on the 
neck of a Massachusetts private who 
was insensible with fear. "There, 
damn you, will you lie still?" Ripley 
shouted. But when he moved his 
foot, the private jumped up and was 
hit. Ripley wrote William a few days 
later, “[I] was disgustingly dashed all 
over, face hair and clothes, by a 
man's brains, that stood between 
me and death." 
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On October 29, on the same site 
as the 1862 Battle of Fair Oaks, Rip- 
ley’s brigade fought its way as close 
to Richmond as any Union force had 
since the war's start. Or so he liked 
to claim. Back in the fortifications his 
life took on a sameness again. He 
was appalled to find lice on his body. 
He looked forward to reading the 
Richmond papers and talking with 
Confederate officers between the 
lines. He struggled to inform his 
family of his changes in command 
and was disappointed to discover his 
mother imagined him in the trenches 
before Petersburg. 


H. had two personal victories in 
the winter of 1864-65. At last he was 
promoted to brevet brigadier gen- 
eral, and his old 9th Vermont was in 
the thick of the competition for best 
regiment in the 3d Division, XXIV 
Corps. After the 9th placed second 
to the 98th New York, which had not 
had to stand picket duty for weeks, 
Ripley protested to Devens. Two 
weeks later the 9th took the honors. 

On March 22, 1865, Ripley was 
given command of the 1st Brigade in 
Devens' division and finally sepa- 
rated from the 9th Vermont. Less 
than a week later the armies were in 
motion, setting the scene for the fall 
of Petersburg and Richmond and the 
surrender of Lee's Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 

Once assigned the task of protect- 
ing lives and property in the con- 
quered capital, Ripley took City Hall 
as his headquarters — one indication 
his authority brought him in direct 
contact with citizens. Weitzel and 
Shepley moved into the Confederate 
White House. Frederick Manning, 
provost marshal of the Army of the 
James, was in the Hall of Delegates 
in the Capitol. Devens was in the 
Governor's Mansion. 

The policies carried out by these 
men were in line with the beliefs of 
Lincoln that the wounds caused by 
the war should be healed quickly. 
The victors acted toward the de- 
feated Southerners with charity and 
little malice. Thomas Cooper De- 
Leon, a journalist and Confederate 
officer who spent the war years in 
Richmond wrote, "Whatever the citi- 
zens may vaguely have expected 
from Grant's army, what they re- 
ceived from it that day was aid — pro- 
tection — safety!" 

Ripley assigned his regimental 
commanders to city officials and 
other officers to members of the fire 
department. But his men quickly 
discovered the fire equipment had 
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been damaged and the hoses cut. Al- 
though a rampaging mob was the 
most likely cause of this needless 
destruction, Ripley believed the crip- 
pling of the city's ability to fight the 
fire was one of the final acts of the 
retreating Confederate army. "The 
Confederacy, like a wounded wolf, 
died gnawing its own body in insen- 
sate passion and fury," he wrote. 


Fear — Of Yankee 
Monsters, 

Of Deserters, 
Of Ex-Slaves, 
Of Starvation — 
Was Overpowering 
Among The Weak 
And Unprotected 
People 


With no way to fight the fire with 
water, Ripley's men had to blow up 
buildings in the path of the flames. 
Fortunately, the wind blew toward 
the river and away from the residen- 
tial district. Often personal posses- 
sions were carried from threatened 
buildings and guards set over them. 
Ripley wrote later, “All day long and 
into the night the brave men of the 
northern army battled with des- 
perate courage and self-sacrifice to 
save the capital. Had it been for their 
own homes, their fight could not 
have been more heroic." 

But the fire was well-established 
and despite fire fighters’ efforts, 
9,000 buildings were destroyed and 
four-fifths of the food in the city was 
gone. Fear— of Yankee monsters, of 
deserters, of ex-slaves, of starva- 
tion— was overpowering among the 
many weak and unprotected people. 
“Old ladies came and threw them- 
selves on my neck in paroxysms of 
terror," Ripley wrote, "and implored 
me to save them." One woman, 
whose name he chivalrously omits 
from his narrative, was the aunt 
of a college friend. Another-— also 
nameless— was the wife of a recently 
killed Confederate general. Her large 
family had been living on bran soup 
for weeks, she told Ripley, and they 
had been reduced to burning the 
bannister in their home to feed the 
cookstove. Quickly Ripley dispensed 
food and protection to those in need. 
Soon the store rooms in City Hall 
were filled with articles seized from 
the looters and waiting to be re- 
claimed. 


One of his first requests upon 
taking command of the troops in 
Richmond was that other troops— 
meaning, for the most part, blacks— 
be sent from the city. Although those 
whites who fought the war princi- 
pally to bring freedom to the slaves 
saw justice in the early arrival of 
black troops and much dignity in 
their behavior, Ripley believed he 
“had more or less trouble from the 
disorder of the colored troops, many 
of whom stole in and went directly 
to their old masters and mistresses 
to enjoy their day of triumph over 
them.” Such understandable actions 
offended Ripley's sense of what was 
proper. Gentlemen would not be- 
have in that way. Throughout his life 
he was dismayed when histories 
focused on the role of the black sol- 
dier in the fall of Richmond and 
ignored the part played by his men. 
After calm settled on the city, he 
happened to meet the wife of his col- 
lege fencing instructor. “I have never 
been more angry in my life than to 
be congratulated by Mrs. Peissner in 
her blind abolition enthusiasm on 
leading a colored Brigade into Rich- 
mond. My . . . splendid [white] fel- 
lows would hang her if they knew.” 

Throughout the day pillagers and 
stragglers, numbering 7,000, were 
rounded up and jailed in notorious 
local Confederate prisons— whites in 
Libby, Blacks in Castle Thunder. A 
curfew was declared and posted. 
Ripley’s men arrived in time to pro- 
tect the colonial records in the Vir- 
ginia State Library from further 
vandalism and to seize what re- 
mained of the Confederate archives. 
Ripley made certain that newspapers 
continued to publish, but with an 
editorial policy loyal to the national 
government. 

Ripley was active far into the 
morning of April 4. “It was after 
midnight when I got sufficient res- 
pite from the exertions of the day to 
get into my saddle and make inspec- 
tion of my command. Accompanied 
by my staff, I rode through the sleep- 
ing city from one end to another. Not 
a human being was encountered of 
all the destroying mob who had 
filled it to overflowing in the morn- 
ing. On every alternate corner stood 
the motionless form of a sentry. Not 
a ray of light from a house gave a 
hint of life within.” 


On April 4 Lincoln visited the city 
and took the risk of traveling its 
streets almost like a tourist. While 
the President was still in the Rich- 


mond vicinity, a Confederate soldier 
came to Ripley with an account—not 
given much credence by historians — 
of a plan by the Confederate secret 
service to assassinate Lincoln. 

In a narrative written after the 
war—and probably colored by his 
knowledge of what had occurred— 
Ripley described his April 5 meeting 
with Lincoln. The President ^was so 
worn, emaciated and pallid that he 
looked more like a disembodied 
spirit than the successful leader of a 
great nation in its hour of triumph." 
While Lincoln's son Tad ran around 
Admiral David Porter's cabin, Ripley 
tried to convince Lincoln of the seri- 
ousness of the threat. He recalled 
the President answering, "I must go 
on as I have begun in the course 
marked out for me for I cannot bring 
myself to believe that any human 
being lives who would do me harm.” 

When word was brought to Ripley 
that Mrs. Robert E. Lee wished to re- 
turn home to Richmond, he sent an 
ambulance to assist the sick woman. 
At her door stood a courteous safe- 
guard. 

On Wednesday, Ripley met with 
twenty ministers representing the 
churches of the city. Most minis- 
ters understood the political real- 
ity that prayers for Confederate 
leaders would not be tolerated, but 
the Episcopal pastors, particularly 
Dr. Charles Minnegerode, argued 
that without a decision from their 
absent bishop, they were bound to 
pray for Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederacy. Finally Ripley inter- 
rupted. “You forget, sir, that Rich- 
mond is again a part of the United 
States, and under martial law. The 
services will be conducted with re- 
gard to loyalty to the United States. 
I have abundant clergymen to as- 
sign to pulpits as may be needed 
to conduct loyal services.” When 
the churches reopened, the minis- 
ters prayed for those in authority — 
a compromise that shows as well as 
any the tact of the men who ruled 
Richmond during the last weeks of 
the war. 

On Sunday night, April 9, cannon 
fire again rocked the city as Federal 
gunners celebrated the news of Lee's 
surrender. Already many Confed- 
erate prisoners in the city had been 
paroled, and as the second week of 
occupation progressed, they were 
joined by men who had made the 
trek to Appomattox. The relation- 
ship between Northerner and 
Southerner was surprisingly good. 
The ex-Confederates, Ripley wrote, 
were "urged to aid in the mainte- 
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The arsenal yard lay in ruins. Also 
torched were the tobacco warehouses, the 
railroad bridges, and other vast areas in 
Richmond. Between 800 and 1,200 
buildings went up in flames. Damage 
estimates reached thirty million 19th- 
century dollars. 


nance of order, which they very 
generally and in good spirit did." 


Saturday, April 15—a day of tragic 
consequence for the nation—was 
also important for the city of Rich- 
mond and for Ripley. That morning 
Lincoln died. Later in the day, with 
the news of the president’s death 
still a rumor, Lee returned to Rich- 
mond. Ripley issued orders to insure 
Lee would be spared the advances 
of curious Northerners. It was one 
of his last actions as commander of 
the troops in the city. As of that 
Saturday, Major General E.O.C. Ord 
relieved Weitzel and Provost Mar- 
shal General of the Army of the Po- 
tomac Brigadier General Marsena 
Patrick replaced Ripley. During the 
day the 1st Brigade moved into the 
lines west of the city. Soon they 
were billeted at the Broad Rock race 
course. 

Ripley spent his last few weeks in 
the army talking horses with a Con- 
federate colonel and watching his 
newest acquisition, a chestnut mare 


that had been ridden in famous 
Rebel General Jeb Stuart's cavalry for 
a year, trotting the race track. 

In Richmond, the rule of the Fed- 
eral forces became harsher follow- 
ing Lincoln's death. Reconstruction 
throughout the South was to be a 
long and bitter road. 

The rest of Ripley's life had about 
it the same energy and “bullhead 
luck" that characterized his rise 
in the army. He built a New Jer- 
sey railroad and a New York City 
hotel, founded a steamship line that 
shipped horses to Argentina, and 
served in the legislature of Vermont. 
He died at age seventy-six in 1915. 

But he still had his life before him 
as he stood at trackside at Rock 
Creek awaiting his chance to go 
home. "Every day that passes and 
brings me nearer to a peace footing 
and citizenship," he wrote to his 
mother the end of May, "teaches 
me how strongly, more strongly 
than I ever dreamed, I have become 
wedded to this life; and yet now it 
is very monotonous, and when day 
before yesterday upon the arrival of 
Governor Pierrepoint, a salute was 
fired, and the first gun broke the op- 
pressive and stifling silence of the 
past two months, Regt. after Regt. 
jumped to their feet, gave cheer after 
cheer of grateful relief." 

When his beloved 9th Vermont 
was mustered out on June 13, Ripley 
went home with them. [mj 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ARTIFACTS 


BELLINGER'S MILITARY ANTIQUES. 
Bi-monthly catalog of guns, swords, 
belt-plates, leather goods, books, etc. 
of the Civil War and earlier. Detailed 
descriptions, fair prices. $6.00/five 
issues. Box 76371-CTI, Atlanta, GA 
30328. 


MILITARY ANTIQUES AND COL- 
lectible quarterly catalog illustrated, 
large selection $10.00-$2,000.00- 
$5.00/year, sample $1.50. Collectors 
Antiquities, 60T Manor Road, Staten 
Island, NY 10310. 


MILITARY BUTTONS BEFORE, DUR- 
ing, after Civil War. Union-Confeder- 
ate. New 75 page listing $3.00. But- 
tons, 2495 Kingsglen Court, Atlanta, 
GA 30360. 


M1861 SPRINGFIELD COMPLETE, 
$250.00; M1860 Cavalry Sabre, 
$75.00; Battlefield Dug Box Plates, 
$20.00; 1861 Tower Enfield Carbine, 
$275.00. Subscription to catalog, 
$4.00 annually. Nor’East Militaria, 16 
King’s Grant, Westboro, MA 01581. 


BACK ISSUES 


CWTI COMPLETE TO VOL. 18 NO. 4, 
14 binders $395.00. Roger de So- 
carras, 38-22 Van Duren Ave., Fair 
Lawn, NJ 07410. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY | BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval, and Aviation history — 
Out-of-Print Books and Rare Books. 
29 E. 93rd St., New York, NY 10128. 
(212) 348-1280. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 10:30- 5:30. Catalog subscrip- 
tions available. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN WAR 
of independence memorabilia. Books, 
documents, photographs, bonds, au- 
tographs, materiel, and slavery items. 
Subscription $4.00 per year for 4 illus- 
trated catalogs. Sword & Saber, Box 
400, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CONFEDERATE 
photos, documents, currency, postal 
items, and newspapers. Also other 
Civil War items and colonial, slavery, 
and steamboat material available. Illus- 
trated catalog $1.00. The Historical 
Shop, 635 Pere Antoine Alley, New 
Orleans, LA 70116. 


RARE BOOKS, FIREARMS, EDGED 
weapons, hunting, fishing, natural his- 
tory. Catalogs issued. Marcher's 
Books, 6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73112. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
documents, images. Military paper — 
Colonial through WWI. Comprehen- 
sive catalog $1.00. Gordon Totty, 575 
Massachusetts, Lunenburg, MA 
01462. 


CAPSULE HISTORIES OF EVERY 
Civil War Unit, Union and Confederate. 
Contains organizational data, engage- 
ment lists, maps, etc. Over 7500 Units 
available, $8.00 per unit. John Walter, 
79-13 67 Drive, Middle Village, NY 
11379. 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? FREE 
search. Write Sperling Books, Dept. I, 
Box 1766, Madison Sq. Sta., New 
York, NY 10159. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS LOCATED. 
Send Wants. Civil War Catalogue 
$1.00. Book Look, 51AS Maple Ave., 
Warwick, NY 10990. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


UNPAINTED CIVIL WAR LEAD SOL- 
diers, 54mm scale (2% inches tall). 
Made especially for dioramists, and 
collectors. Fully illustrated catalog #1, 
$1.00. Bussler, Box 471-CWT, 
Quincy, MA 02269. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES OVER 1,200 
scarce old family histories available. 
Catalog $2.00. Higginson Genealogi- 
cal, 14V Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES 32 
Countries. Free Catalog. Our 17th 
year. The Ship's Chandler, Dept. 
CWT, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY, HISTORY, PLACES-TO- 
visit, workshop, where-to-buy, can- 
non, mortars, competition shooting, 
etc. THE MUZZLELOADING ARTIL- 
LERYMAN, quarterly magazine. Sub- 
scription $12. Sample copy, $2. MLA, 
Dept. CT, Box 550, 3 Church St., Win- 
chester, MA 01890. 


RATES: $2.20 per word/one insertion, $2.00 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues, $1.55 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEE'S CANNON STATIONERY 
sampler— $5.00 + $1.00 postage: 
FIRING CIVIL WAR MODEL CANNON 
PLANS AND PLANS for other 
projects. Catalog $1.00. W. F. Green, 
CWT-1, Box $892, Shalimar, FL 
32579-0892. 


REPRODUCTION  19th-CENTURY 
uniforms and civilian clothing. Send 
$2.00 for our illustrated catalog of the 
best being made today. New Colum- 
bia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. CWT, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


RECRUITING FOR THE NORTH CAR- 
olina Civil War Round Table. We meet 
five times a year and feature Civil War 
historians from North and South. 
Spring field trip — Trevilian Station and 
fall field trip — Bermuda Hundred. Call 
toll free: Dr. Herbert Schiller, Win- 
ston-Salem, NC. 1-800-642-0894. 


YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO BE A 
colonel. Authentic reprint of CSA Mar- 
ine Commission. Send name and soc. 
sec. # and $6.95, to Col. Larry 
Chauncey, P.O. Box 5145, Ocala, FL 
32678. 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE OF 
New York has openings for new 
members. Call Bud Livingston, (212) 
719-1333. 


CIVIL WAR BAND PERFORMS CIVIL 
War music for skirmishes, mini con- 
certs on or off the field, parades and 
encampments. 5th Michigan Regi- 
ment Band, c/o Carol Smith, 22638 
Chestnut Tree, Novi, MI 48050. 


NEWSPAPERS 


CIVIL WAR BOOK EXCHANGE: FREE 
classified ads to subscribers. The Civil 
War newspaper for ALL buffs. Sample 
$2.00. Write: CWBX, Box 15432T, 
Philadelphia, PA 19149. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Stamp 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PORTRAITS 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS. COLORFUL 
10” X 13” portraits on sturdy stock. 
Generals of the South (set of 15) 
$14.95. Generals of the North (set of 
15) $14.95. The American Story Pub- 
lishing, University Park, IA 52595. 


PRINTS 


CIVIL WAR ART BY EYEWITNESS 
soldier/artists. Portraits of Confeder- 
ate & Union Generals, battle scenes, 
and army life. Framed & unframed. 
Free brochure. Theme Prints, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 123-CW, Bayside, NY 
11361. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS — NA- 
tional, regimental, guidons, state. Spe- 
cializing in Civil War $1.00 for picture 
catalog. Flag Company—CWTC, 
5038 West Mercer Lane, Glendale, 
AZ 85304. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners 
Wanted. Highest prices paid. Paul L. 
Longo, Box 490-CT, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 


LOOKING FOR INFORMATION 
dealing with the 14th New York State 
Militia (14th Brooklyn) and the 62nd 
New York Vol. (Anderson Zouaves). 
Any period. Frank Blades, P.O. Box 
183, Shiloh, NJ 08353. 


INSERTION ORDER 
Evawn Lewis 
Civil War Times Illustrated 
Box 8200 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 
Classified Rates: 
$2.20 per word for any ad that runs in one 
issue. $2.00 per word/5 consecutive un- 
changed issues. $1.55 per word/10 consec- 
utive unchanged issues. 
MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL must accompany order 
Please run the following ad in the next 
consecutive issues. Enclosed is my check in 
the amount of $. À 
Name 
Co. Name 
Address 
City 
Statec Zip 
PH: 
185 


BEHIND THE LINES 


Confederate Major Generals John 
Gordon and Fitzhugh Lee had failed 
to cut an escape route through the 
Union lines surrounding their Army 
of Northern Virginia. On this Palm 
Sunday, April 9, 1865, their com- 
mander, General Robert E. Lee, 
prepared for the emotional ordeal 
of surrendering his men to Federal 
Lieutenant General U.S. Grant at 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia. 
As he did so, his artillery chief, 
Brigadier General E.P. Alexander, 
spoke up. Let the troops disperse, 
he suggested. Filtering through sur- 
rounding woods, they could make 
their own ways to their homes, 
there to fight on, or surrender, as 
local commanders saw fit. 

“Tf I should take your advice, how 
many men do you suppose would 
get away?" Lee asked. 

"Two-thirds of us," said Alexan- 
der. “We would be like rabbits and 
partridges in the bushes and they 
could not scatter to follow us." 

To Alexander's bold suggestion to 
begin guerrilla war, Lee replied af- 
firmatively, but with little enthusi- 
asm. "Then it is so. Let it be every 
man for himself. As for me, the only 
dignified course will be to go to Gen- 
eral Grant and surrender myself and 
take the consequences of my acts." 

Twenty years later, Grant by 
chance met former Confederate 
Lieutenant General James Long- 
street at the bar of San Francisco's 
"Golden Bear," in the Republic of 
California. Feeble, dying of a tumor, 
Grant sipped a whiskey and talked 
with Lee's aging lieutenant, now a 
commission merchant in Monterey. 
He had been unable to complete his 
military memoirs, Grant told Long- 
street. California publishers claimed 
the public's bitterness over the dis- 
integration of the old Federal Union 
made the work unsalable. In a Paci- 
fic coast nation populated largely by 
refugees from the poverty and anar- 
chy east of the Rocky Mountains, 
there would be little interest in past 
glories and speculations on what 
might have been. 

Sadly, Longstreet conceded to 
Grant the publishers were probably 
correct. Following Lincoln's assas- 
sination, Confederate President Jef- 


ferson Davis' self-exile in Europe, 
and Lee's death in Boston's Fort 
Warren prison, the coup perpetrated 
by U.S. Congress “Radicals” suc- 
ceeded in only splintering the huge 
volunteer Union armies in the field 
fighting a seemingly endless guer- 
rilla war. Except for the fortunate few 
with homes in the Northeast and 
Gulf Coast British and French pro- 
tectorates, life in the East under a 
quick succession of dictator gen- 
erals and miltary juntas had become 
a squalid proposition in the last ten 
years. 

Longstreet, who had spent much 
of the 1870s traveling in Central and 
South America, noted the once 
grand avenues and parks of Savan- 
nah, Georgia now reminded him 
and many others of the less attrac- 
tive parts of cities like Santiago, 
Chile. Readers would not care to 
dwell on the reasons for this. 


Few would care to dwell on this, 
now or in the fictitious past. But one 
man was forced to. 

In the final hours before his his- 
toric meeting with Grant, Lee was 
indeed approached by Alexander, 
and perhaps others, with sugges- 
tions to continue the war. He did, 
perhaps, briefly consider the option. 
By his word he could have com- 
mitted North America to as much as 
another half-century of military and 
political self-destruction, to a place 
in what we now call the "Third 
World." 

Robert E. Lee is revered as a great 
American soldier. But as the 120th 
anniversary of his surrender at Ap- 
pomattox approaches, it does well to 
remember again his skill and great 
responsibility as a peacemaker. 
Rarely has so much of a nation's 
future hinged on the will of one in- 
dividual. Rarely has the victor owed 
so much to the vanquished. 


abe Sat 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 
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Continued from page 9 


trated, I am glad I took advantage of 
your offer. Your offer, which I re- 
ceived in the mail, included a sam- 
ple issue of the magazine and The 
Concise Illustrated History of the Civil 
War. 

Both samples were informative, 
easy to understand, enjoyable to 
read, and included interesting ar- 
ticles. I am very interested in the 
Civil War and am learning more 
about this period of time as I read 
more of the issues. 

Lori A. Strausbaugh 
York, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor, 

I just want to write to thank you 
for publishing such an informative 
and entertaining magazine. It makes 
me bristle when I read some of the 
critical letters in which people take 
you to task over trivialities. 

I can’t wait to get my Civil War 
Times each month and often read the 
entire magazine in one enjoyable sit- 
ting. Please keep up the good work. 
You're doing a great job! 

Jim Hall 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT ^ 


My Dear General 


DISTRESSED 


Dear Editor, 

I have just read the very interest- 
ing article, “The Hunt for the Lost 
Boston,” (June 1984) and was dis- 
tressed to read about the horses that 
were left aboard to burn after the 
foundered vessel had been set afire. 

The Union officer responsible for 
this act of cruelty should be given a 
dishonorable discharge despite the 
fact he has been dead many years. 
Furthermore, the record should 
show both cruelty and wanton 
destruction of government property. 

We certainly had some evil men in 
the Civil War, but history has care- 
fully glossed over their evil and 
listed many of them as heroes or at 
least men who bravely served in 
war. 

Had a German officer in World 
War II burned horses deliberately, he 
would undoubtedly have been 
hanged as a war criminal. Or is it 
true that winners in a war are never 
evil or cruel or criminal? 

I have enjoyed your magazine for 
many years. 

L. Garland Bailey 
Houston, Texas 


— 


Based on your letter of instruction of last Tuesday, 


ultimo, Aere are my operatives’ reports. 
Coming In The February 
Cioil War Times Illustrated 4 


Life At Sea 


The Gioi/ War Sailor 


Journalists’ Adventure 


Qu/ Of The Jaws Of Death 


The Battle Of Hanover 


JS E..B. Stuarts Cavalry Attacks 


Plas, J am led to believe there will appear columns 


: of Regulars. 


Your obedient servant: 


Uidette 


Dear Friend Garland, 


Doubtless, you are a kind person. 

The American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals was founded 
by Henry Bergh on April 10, 1866. He 
and his supporters represented a minor- 
ity view. Through the Civil War the 
horse, like the hammer, was a valuable 
tool, but just a tool. 

Your comment raises many moral 
issues and points we should all take to 
heart when reading history; that is 
cultural relativity. Cruelty to animals, 
slavery, and sweatshop labor are all 
repugnent to modern Americans. 
Changes in attitudes on these practices 
brought about great strikes, abolition, the 
Civil War, and the founding of the 
A.S.P.C.A. These facts are for our 
study, not our judgment. To condemn 
Civil War era Americans for attitudes 
and opinions common in their culture, 
is to deny them and yourself understand- 
ing of the world they lived in. If we make 
any comment, it should be to thank those 
who have gone before, were willing and 
open to change, and built the culture we 
enjoy today. 

JES: 


THE WRATH OF GOD 
Dear Editor, 

Years ago, my initial exposure to 
the Civil War was with generaliza- 
tions of events and characters. 
“Stonewall” Jackson was always 
depicted as a great strategist and a 
deeply religious man. After reading 
Mark Grimsley’s article “Jackson— 
The Wrath of God” (March 1984), 
there’s more to Jackson than just be- 
ing religious. It seems that his beliefs 
border on fanaticism. To actually 
believe that it was God’s will for 
man, whom, according to Christian 
teachings, He created in His own im- 
age and likeness and bestowed with 
an intellect and free will, to kill his 
fellow man is simply incredible. It is 
especially so for someone like Jack- 
son, whose brilliant mind could have 
changed the course of history had he 
not met a premature death. 

Everyone certainly is entitled to 
their religious convictions, but I 
have to wonder what would have 
changed if Jackson had lived to be 
at Gettysburg, or Petersburg. The 
course of the war might have been 
altered, and no doubt Jackson would 
have had a prominent role. Politi- 
cally speaking, the war launched 
many careers. How far could Jackson 
have gone and how much of our 
lives today would be different as a 
result of his intense convictions and 
beliefs? 

Andrew Ocetnik 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


